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ABSTRACT 

The resource book by the British Columbia Ministry of 
Education explains methods that may help in teaching language arts to 
native Indian students in grades K~7. The book, an attempt to enhance 
the development of native* students* language skills within the 
regular classroom, indicates how to incorporate into the regular 
curriculum materials by and about native people in British Columbia 
and describes instructional strategies congruent with the learning 
strategies of many Indian students 1 . The methods described emphasize 
the child's -cognitive and effective strengths a&d use a ^ 
cliild^centered approach that stresses the validity of the native 
child's' experience as the basic material of learning. The resource 
book presents an in-depth discuss iori of teaching strategies; steps in 
learning development; the language of the classroom; preparation for 
reading; early and later reading levels; the diagnostic teaching of 
reading; writing instruction; and supportive services for teachers, 
students, and parents. The appendices 'include information abcOt* 
health concerns of native Indian students and about the use of 
wordless picture books and programs, as well as lists of locally 
developed curricula related to native' life and culture, books and 
materials related to native life and culture in British Columbia, and % 
suggested materials and programs. (SB) » A 
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.1.0 THE PUBLICATION 



X tthy a Resource Book? ' '■ ' '* * * . • 

x * ■ V - 

; . ■ ■ * ; f ' •. . 

" ^h€f^* C- Ministry of Education produces various types of ^publications 

* to -assist^ttfachets. The two majoj 'types^of publications are curriculum 
-■' guides *and\resoCir-ce books. Curriculum guides .set forth *goais- and 

.teaming outctim^s that are to be taught,in* B« schools and some guides 
— also offer suggestions £s* to teaching strategies that may "be" followed* 
Resource" books, on- the..,. other hand, do not typically 1 contain goals ' or 
learning outcomes, they jDf fer as^i^tance regarding teaching methotfs T 
. materials 'and various carifcerns that might' arise the teaching of a, 
* specif ic. subject* ■ ■ > , - 

* ■ . \ * ' N s \ ■ - ""■ '■" 

This publication dfetails. teaching methods that -the 'Ministry feels may be 
of Assistance In ^teaching "Language Arls,to native Indian students ii\ 
gradeSsflf. to *7* ; , The^ goals an<t- outcomes that 'make up theL ( course of : . 
studies\in K - 7 Lancju^ge Arts, are contain*! in the*Elemefi£aiiy* Language 
Arts Curriculum Guide (1978) ? which frtist be .used in conjunction with 
\ th£s resource bookl , - * 
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INTRODUCTION 



lative Indiart parents have two ma^or aspirations 
schools'.* ' " . 



s /n 



regard to the public 



1. that* their children develop 
students 



t|< 



!e academic skills expected of all 



2. ? that 5 the school program ,. fairly ,and adequately refiec't the 
history and culture of" the •native' peoples of British Columbia, 



both past and present. 



In consideration of* these aspirait-ions, the Ministry of Educations 
Pblicy "Statement on Indian -Educrtpon (October 1979 working statement), 
states: - * I + 

' V - ♦ : 

"the Ministry recognize/ that native Indian children have not 
; achieved to -'their pui\ potential withilT the public* schools 
* -and therefore cons^dfe^s the' goal of parity for native Indian' 
children .to- bosh prior43tj& concern. ;Parity as a goal means 
that throujjfir regular * ami spec ial -needs * education programs 
Indian -^Mldren, will in time-reach l:his potential ^and' that 
^thei^/cultbr^/ history ^and\ contemporary life "will be 
Jquately reflected in the overall curriculum of the public 
'schools' (Item 1).* - - * - i* f - . — ■ . 

; < ' ■ \ ■ ■ , / " * 

v"The Ministry is committed, to the, development x and .implemen- 
ts tat ion of program^ in -Indian Education when such progranfe-are 



consistent with 'the goals of the B. 



C. Core Curriculum and 



the aspirations pf the Indian people fto achieve parity and to 
maintain -their cultural integrity (Item 2)." ^ 

* ■ - v - ' ■ 

The present resource book aims to partially fulfill these aspirations 
and this policy by: < \ j • ^ 

1. creating a rescjurce book to enhance Abe native student's; 
* - langiiage skills development - within " the regular classroom 
* .setting; ; V . . - . . ■ 



2. indicating ways and means* to incorporate 'materials by^ and about 

, *espec; 
the regular language ■ arts 



the native people ip British Coljumbla, * especially ^hose w[iich 
locally- developed, into ~ " * 



loca i ly- deve loped , 
curriculum; 



rlt 



^3. revealing instructional .strategies ^congruent with the learning 
^ , styles of mandative Indian^ students. t 



0* 



3* 



V. 



1 l he (trevioui iwmberecf page m 
the original dwwmenlwas blank. 



Tl>e Resource Book may befused as V day-to-day reference for teachers to 
fine-tune and increase the sensitivity j>f" their approach to the native 
Indian student. It is *characteFized_hy <an approach which, emphasizes: 



1. 

i: 



the native student's cognitWe/affeptive strengths 
a cJUld-center.ed* high* pleasure approach , ■ 

the validity of the native istudeiitV experience as xhg_^basic 
material of learning. ' / 



/■ 



Native Indian ^chlldren^from a healthy home environment exhibit fextremply 
desirable qualities as learners when- first -entering school. Tfiey come 
from a, rich, supportive web jo€ kinshipj^they are trained for self- 
reliance and autonomy? the£ a*e strong y£ sua 1 and kinesthetic learners; 
they are encouraged to engage th\close, direct observational learnJlngof 
thejVDEld ^jrourft) themj- they liave respect fpr the wisdom. ftf their elders.- 

\*\ * 'rot - .J- ■ \x . ; - * ; r' 

Within th^ framework of a caring, understating and demanding J sfchpol 
environment, the native Indian chifjd should prosper. Our hopG is; that 
this Resource Book will provide part of the key towards success/ c[f-,tjhe. 
native Indian Student. 7 " * 



3.0 THE TEACHING STRATEGIES 

" . . ^ 7 ~~ ■ 

/ 

In the remainder of this resource 'book , several teaching techniques and 
instructional materials are described. ■ The "suggestions included.in this 
resource book are based on the author's personal experience.^ While re- 
flecting one viewpoint, the ideas presented here have been found toyb£ 
appropriate fojKnative Indian students. $ome of the suggestions in tlhls 
resource bopK are directed towards the presentation of instruction./ In 
some cases i standard learning materials have been adapted and in owners, 
method£< materials and activities have been (designed especially for use 
'with/native Indian students. In addition, suggestions are provide^ as 
to/how to establish and maintain comma nicAtibn between school staff and 
-parents. The suggestions provided in this resource book are to be used 
in conjunction with the teaching methods and materials found in the 
B.C. Elementary Languag^ Arts Curriculum Guide. 

3 J* k Child-Centered Approach 

^ The learning activities proposed in this resource book are based on the 
^principle of continuous progress. Continuous progress, as described in 
the 1978 Elementary Language Arts Curriculum Guide, exists when learning 
activities are matched to the skill development of students regardless 
of their age or grade placement. Continuous progress should incorporate 
the principles of irtastery learning, which stipulates that students 
should have their progress checked frequently. A summary, of the evalua- 
tion* principles which are necessary to translate these principles i$ 
daily classroom practice is described on page 17 of the B.C. Elementary 
Language Arts Curriculum Guide. 

Evaluation of student progress is important becaus'e students do not 
qecessarily learn everything that has been presented. It is, therefore, 
important to ascertain whether each child ha^ mastered the el'ementary 
language arts learning outcomes. Only by incorporating such an evalua- 
tion process can the teacher determine whether real learning has result- 
ed. Similarly, through evaluating regularly teachers can check the 
suitability of materials and can* determine the necessary next instruc- 
tional steps. / ' 

/ > 
^Publishers of language arts curriculum have established implicit, if not 
explicit, levels of difficulty for their teaching-learning materials. 
Students are expected to complete such instructional materials /flthin a 
certain time period. Unfortunately, these criteria rarely include 
- allowances for possible variations in 9 performance Of minority groups. 
It is important,^ then, that teachers select material based on e$ch 
learner's performance rather than the assumed levels of difficulty in- 
corporated into any instructional materials. When learning materials 
match student capabilities and interests, teachers can expect high 
Quality work, increased participation, and gains ip basic skills. 



If a continuous progress approach continues through the. elementary years 
into secondary schools and beyond^ it "provides increased, opportunity 
for older students and adults to resume their academic learning. 



3.2- Whose School? 

~> . . > 

A great deal of interest has arisen in native communities concerning 
Community Schools* and the principles of Community Education^ This 
interest has, been stimulated by the principles of local control and 
parental responsibility embodied in the '1972 National Indian Brother- 
hood's position paper titled "Indian Control of Indian Education 11 . 

The main principle* uhderlying the comnfunlty'% school is that parents 
become partners in dedision-making. The community school serves^-as— a- 



forumi one which allows direct parental influence in planning the school 
lives of their children. Increasing community involvement in ^he school 
has the likely positive side effect of facilitating teacher-parent 
^cooperation, which will result in more support for Jthe students attend 
ino and a sense of commurfity membership in the school. 



One of the most vital areas of pa^fc^tnvolyement is through overall 
currtculW L. development _ ifl.voLv-incfche direct^, participation of elders, 
"skilled artisans, and storytellers -in the ^classroom. The development of 
sprint and non^print learning materials concerned with native culture lis 
an on-going process that . oJ,ves as adults from the community get more 
deeply involved in "their school". 

Underlying the community school approach is * the conviction that the 
school building, its resburces> and its opportunities belong to the 
community and people it serves, whatever their age. 



Principles of Community Education 

1) Involvement of parents/citizens in decision-making. 

a) Community School Council. 

b) Ad-hoc committee planning. 

V 

^2)^ Involvement of parents in the in-school program, as* 

a) Volunteers 
■ b) Aides 

c) Guests 

d) Contributors to study programs 
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3) Using the community as a classroom and bringing th« 
community into the classroom! 

a) Field stydy r 
- b) Local experts as visiting lecturers and demonstra- 
tors 

c) Walking field trips 

4) Using school buildings, facilities and resources all 
hoursof the day and week, for all ages in the commu- 
nity* * 

a) Ihterest groups 

b) Recreation % 

c) Social -Service and Health delivery 

d) D^y care , 

5) *Providing education for all' ages; 'infant to seniors. 

a) Programs 

b) Courses 

c) Interest groups 

6) Co-ordinating outreach services to children and fami- 
lies, with a Pupil-Services Team. * ^ 

a) Identifying, olanning, organizing * and delivering 
special support services to families through 
classroom teachers, counsellor, nurse,| social 
worker, principal, learning assistance teacher, 
and home school co-ordinator* J 

r- 

7) Identifying, needs, planning and providing services 
leading to community development* J 

a) Pre-school ,for 3 and ^ year olds. ' 

b) Drop-in centres 

c) Nutritional 'Snack Shack' 

d) Elders society 

e) Toy libraries, parent resource centers^/ etc* 

f) Community library 

g) Infant development worker 



Educational solutions are found only through jo f nt efforts of the home, 
the school and the community., By increasing t/ne effectiveness of 
parent- teacher (home-school) communicatior, immediate educational chan- 
ges are possible. The process requires -concerted /effort and innovative 
planning by all groups who h^ye an investment in. and concern for the 
child. / ' , v 



I 
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3.3 ' Start With the Child 



The common bond shared by both parent and teacher is the child. Efforts 
to establish communication about the child provide ^many opportunities to 
parents and teatehers to share information ,.and become acquainted. These, 
home contacts may establish mutual respect, break through cultural 
barriers and personal reticence-on both sides, provide the high level of 
trust^needed 'for continued mutual support, anil build understanding in 
bpth direction^. ' - . 

' ' / ■ ■ ^ •■ \ 

Thfe approaches below ^suggest many opportunities for the classroom 
teacher to develop positive inter -personal communication with both 
parents and child: % , * . , 



(1) Home visits, initially with the tyelp of the home-school . 
coordinator. 1 

(2) Short' "take-home" notes- t.p pass on positive comments about 
- students 1 class wd9k. 



(3) 



(5) 

(6) 
(7) 
(8) 



Phone calls (where geographically feasible) to pass on 
compliments about the child's work. * 

Regular class get-togethers of T child^parents-teacher to share 

class projects, performances, or work. 

Examples: (1) Student-made slide; and tape productions 

(2) Ethnic* dinners -'prepared by the class. 

(3) Choral, speech, or drama productions 

On reserve {off school premises) social gatherings for parents 
and staff. 

Example: Pot-luck dinners, square dances, baslqjt socials, 
sports events^ etc., ■ 



"T 



Open door classrooms - local adult visits, informally and 
^formally to contribute to class knowledge of native history, 
literature, crafts, life skills,, etc. 

Holiday and special event open houses where children, parents, 

and teachers do something together. 

Example: "^Christmas tree decorations, carolling. 

Education information-sessions on the reserve with the 
principal and selected staff*, exploring one particular school 
progcam: / *, 

Examples: (a) native stijdj.es 

(b) nutrition program ■ 

(c) Kindergarten 

(d) \Library/ * j 

(e) Learning Assistance Centre ( / 
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3A Culture and Curriculum 



Often the local school staff-are strangers to r ^the values and culture of 
native Indian students. Yet a clear understanding ~cf daily life and 
thought in the- native community is necessary for the classroom curricu* 
lum *to have relevance f<?r native students* Unless school life includes 
study, which reflects their own lives,, there is little incentive for 
native students, to pursue the learning* The message hidden in this 
Omission is clearly: "My culture is not valued'\ s - V 

In order to change this perspective a- rfumber of communities ^fi British 
Columbia have ^developed local materials reflecting the literature, cul- 
ture and values of tfie native community (see Appendix B)* These recent 
materials relate to native language, reading* and social studies, but 
ere usable in other content areas* The/ Ministry* of Education, Division 
ofy Special Education, Indian Education Branch encourages ltfcal 
cwriculum development through shared special education 'funding to 
school districts. The specific objectives of these curriculum materials 
differ, according to the goals of the local committee, the content, and 
the format of the materials* The underlying* assumption for their use is 
a firm belief that the native children's -self-poncepts will be enhanced 
as they learn 'more about their own culture and share that lekfnjng with 
others. 

Curriculum in its broadest sense ? extends to the sum of all thte 
students' experiences, Including the school environment* Each teacher 
can expand classroom s experiences by utilizing the local native culture 
throughout their daily program. Class activities can also.be placed to 
generate student-made materials that reflect the culture and life of the 
local native community* Here are a number of curriculum activities 
which yield student-made products: " + 



(1) Language Experience: 

(a) captions on art work, photos, etc. 

(b) stories and charts 

(c) journals 

(d) mini-books , 

(e) class story collections - 

(f) projects * 

(2) * r Slide/tape programs 

(3) Filmstrips of community activities fl 1 
(*f) Photocompositions 

(5) Interviews and tapes of elders and adult experts 

(6) Class newspapers 

(7) Murals 

3 
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* Tt^is approach -to curriculum development is dependent on the teacher's 
personal knowledge of the local community and its culture. Such know- 
pledge can be, acquired through £he parent-teacher communication process 
described earlier, a*\d by using tfre* resources of local Native Cultural 
Centres and Friendship Centres. Books and articles describing the local 
.culture provide another source of information. Since information about 
^the twenty-eight language and cultural groups in British Columbia may be 
quite generalized or distorted in print, reading may provide only limi-. 
-*fe£d* information for the teacher. It is ;this generality of available 
written \materials which underlines the need for direct teacher involve- 
ment inlthe loCal .community. Becoming directly involved in the local 
community allows the teacher to balance the focus of instruction between 



present 



Jay culture and traditional culture. 




' ■ 

3.5 j Cultural/Learninq/Teachinq Style 



Phillips' work "at the Warm Springs Indian Reservation irj oerjtral Oregon 
suggests a ^number* of contrast between the ways that native children 
learn new skills and information at home and the manner that most class- 
roont learning experiences are organized. While these ; differences are 
specific tp Warm Springs, they may be applicable in British Columbia. 
Some indication that the Oregon results apply more generally was pro- 
vided when they were confirmed by the research of Frederick Erickson 
involving Odawa students (Algonkian) In northern Ontario. 

A .summary of these differences follows: 



LEARNING STYLES 



7 



/" Home 



Learn by si'lent observation. 



Older child or grandparents 
responsible to train. 

Try one segment of whole task\in 
cooperation with older relative. 

Little verbal direction. 



Self-testing practice. 

Public demonstration only when 
self-tested and accomplished. 

Leadership assumed' only when 
others are willing to, iearn or 
nfollovr: - 



\ 



/ Classroom 

/ " 

Learn Jjy : listening, reading, 
doing ; and watching demonstration. 

Teacher responsible. . . 



Complete or whole task attempt, 
usually on own. 

Ma^or time listening to 
directions. j 

Teacher or group testing. 

I / ' 
Apdience performance situations 
(public mistakes). 

- \ 

•Teachet^as leader, by appointment 
to position. 
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These differences in 1 £earhing styles raise questions about several 
commonly used "classroom practices^ Phillies' later study "showed that 
individual performance in large group audience situations (as well as 
small group lessons requiring compulsory Answers? produced a resistance 
of silence an^ non-respoosfe* among native students* In contrast, indi- 
vidualized work 'with teacher consultation available 'through student 
request, 'was- very effective^ The frequency of student initiated con- 
tacts increased, as this approach expanded. Small group study projects 
were also productive when the teacher assumed only ^'distant super- 
vision". Students showed good 'concentration, high v levels of student-to * 
student talk, and appropriate tffsk completion. ■ * 

m ' '' ' . t ' * 

Several educational practices in ^current use closely match the in-home 

learning Styles referred to in Phillips' study: 

(1) . Family grouping 

, (2) Individualized programs involving self-study 

(3) Learning (interest) certtres * 

(4) Cross grade student-to-student -tutoring 

(5) Project study 

The importance of teaching style is also brought out in a study complet- 
ed by Kleinfeld in Alaska/ Klelnf eld's, results may n&t hold true for 
all native students and while her suggestions may need to be tempered' 
depending bn the. classroom situation, the following four characteristics 
were- displayed by 1 successful teachers of young , native children: 

■ (O . smiled frequently, " 1 * . 

(2) moved into close physical space', 

T - (3)- ^touched students frequently, «nd, 

(4) projected high academic expectations. and standards* 

. * „ 
Teachers attempting to change their classroom style for maximum effe'ct- 
ness with native children may find these, approaches useful with other 

students* : - 

* ■ - - ■ 

3.6 Teach to My Strengths 

When students fail to learn any specific set of elementary language 
curriculum ^earning outcomes, effectives-teachers will look for another, 
way.-- They may find that a particular student was not feeling 'Well oi^ 
not attending which will necessitate representation. Conversely, they 
ma/ realize instruction was presented too qui/ckly or that an 'intennedi- 
ate stsp is necessary. For other students success may not occur until 
the' instructional material fits into their /own background and experi- 
ences* * j - 

* 

Yet* another way of making instruction fletfibl£ is *o look at the way % 
information is presented and the way we expect students to respond* 
While not developed for language curriculum, Cawley and his associates 
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(1976) have suggested that' 4 Instruction should be Interactive* inter-; 
active, tn this case, refecs to the \rays in vrhlch the teachefr 'and 
studeftt can behave irv oi^r that learning might occur* * Cayiey ^nd his 
coworkers argue that/there are* 1*6 ways in which the teacher and student 
can interact* The'teacner can construct something, present .something, 
say something or wfrfte/ something* Th£ child in turn 'can construct 
something, identify something, say sotfethingj' or write something. 

If^Cavrley is correct./ teachers have a variety of alternatives available 
in presenting information -and eliciting student responses". There is 
some evidence to_suggest that native Indian students (ftland, 197*0 may 
benefit from niore ^flexible -instruction^* If Bland is £t>rrect, native 
Indian students wcjuld benefit by having more bpportunitJteV tct construct 
^manipulate) things and identify (learning visually)., things. • Following, 
is a list of curriculum' practices and materials vrhich offer visual and 
manipulative reinforcement to other learning experiences. 

/ . 

* 5fe ' * 



/ 
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1. riands^on material for initial learning, i*e* Work Jobs and 
Mathematics Their Way v * . * 

Systematic picture study in pre-reading years; offering language 
st/mulation opportunities (see page's H-15) 
3V Wordless Picture Books 

4. *ftead-a -long taped books and filritstrips (see publishers list) 

5. /^ilmstrips , - - * -V- * , 
6*/ Films : . v -. - - . 
7/ Photographic slide study * as input and.l^ftguage 

8* Comic strips with and without words 

/9* Fingermafth, Culsenaire l v ' 

/iO* Chart, poster, and bulletin board study 

11. Science observation, microscope, and laboratory work 

12. Hands-on expteriences in an integrated approach, to learning .... 
Hands-on , Project LeArnir>g Tree » 

13. Art vrork - murals . . 

H* ' Image Based Instruction* (Use of colour, boxing and detail high 

light in instructional presentations) - Seeing to Learn 
15. Games m , . 

16/ Model, tfloramma, and replica building and study - i 



In addition to the benefit of using students 1 strengths to assist their 
learning, these visual approaches can provide^ input to substitute for' 
real life experiences, when they are unavailable. The language learning 
linked fo these experiences helps to, establish the foundation necessary 
for success in the language arts program* 
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4«0 DEVELOPMENTAL STEPS 



Once # native children eater Kindergarten in the public school system,r 
they face a number of expectations concerning^ the sequence and level o'tf 
'their general skill development* These "b^noti marks 1 . 1 usually reflect 
the expectations held for children of middle class v families in the * 
nia^ority culture, arid may not be appropriate for native children. / 

In spite of any developmental differences, all .children are expected to 
rq&et certain expectations' when they ^entec school. These competencies, 
Vuch as colour identification, size discrimination and number recognl 
tion, are necessary skills for native Indian students* if \they ap^to 
succeed* academically. Teachers, can assist / native Indian childrerf ; by 
planning early assessments and developing appropriate individual edujba- * 
tional plans based on assessment results. Such Assessment should occur 
around the middle of September* ' * '* i\ * 

Several diagnostic evaluation programs are now available, to teacheris or, 
district staff, to assist in planning individual and group, Instruction 
programs for children with varied, developmental skill levels. these 
differ from traditional "Reading Readiness Tests" since they suggest 
specific * teaching activities, , and ' identify \ skill areas gs'eding 
reinforcement. * These programs also define broad physical,, mental?, and 
language skill areas, which must be fully intact, before reading opiated 
tasks are beguft. Listed below are several of these programs: // 

The Developmental Activities Screening Inventory ' 
(Physical /Mental/Language) " * ~ 

^ The Boehm Resource Guide Kit and Boehm Test .of Rasic Concepts . 
* (Language) ~jj \ 

t S.T,E\P. - A Basic Concepts Development Program (Language) 

• Santa Clara Inventory of Developmental Tasks (ages preschool to 
7 years ) (Motor, Language, Visual, Mental) 

" . , - ■ ■ ■ m 

These tests may identify: fc j i 

- a particular concept or- skill (i.e^ size difference) which 
needs development V /> 

~ a skill group (i.e. language) which needs reirfror cement 

- the general developmental level which the chii'd has reached, 
(i.e. 5^ months) < » ^ ,jf 

The strength of all of these programs is^ttie choice/of activities, 
programmed for the individual child, which is linked 'to any identified 
skill need. * jj~ * 

In the past, some teachers ftave equated readiness to /pre-reading skills 
for native Indian students. They perceived their responsibility to be 

\ ■ * / f ' 



"get* everyone ready for reading* 1 ' early In the grade one ^ear. For 
native Indian students it may be -a mistake to push ahead too quickly. 

For children from culturally and linguistically different backgrounds , 
it is vitally necessary to: £ 

(1) ascertain the child's developmental skills and stage 

(2) program for continuous, success and growth in skill development 

(3) *delay reading until these skills are complete. 

Many of the so-called reading problems which surface J^n Learning Assist- 
ance Centres are. related to or complicated "-too early" entry into L 
formal reading programs. *±f 

There are many informal activities that teachers can try which -appear to 
have a positive effect on native 'Indian chlldrens' language develop- 
ment. These activities lpclude picture study* looking at picttonaries, 
listening to stories and other activities which provide familiarity with 
reading-like activities. Jhese activities are experience dependent and 
the native Indian child*may have limited .experience with them. If this 
lack-is .apparent* teacher must try to provide the frequency* quality and 
quantity of. exgprlence needed. These activities are summarized in the 
following diagram: "* K .- . \ 



-A Wealth bf Direct Experience 



Frequent 
experience^ 
in reading 
pictures 
rnorv^Vgrba^ 



visual symbpls) 




Frequent - 
experience ;* 
in listofttyj 
to stories 1 
ah,d bboks ' 
re^cT aiound 

-(non^vJ-SAiaX 
symbols) * 



/ Reading Books (verbal symbols and visual symbols) 
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To, assist teachers in selection,, a picture potency{ formula has-been 
k developed by Manzo and.Legenza to i^ate .the . impact or specific pictures 
.for picture study. B Without- dwe/ling on , scaled^ scores, the picture 
' elements considered assess the jpraritity of:. * - "\ 

, * - different things * , . ; : 

- y - significant things' 

h - total things 
* - colours "~\ ^ „ 

^ - actions „_ v 

' - children - C 
k - people I * h t " 
- potential movement j 
- size of picture 1 4 t 

! • " ; " * 'i 

Iftls fofnkila Emphasizes the, importance of careful selection and planning 
for systematic picture study on a .daily basis. ^ 

In, addition to : the combined effect of picture study/ and reatPaloud 
experiences, wordUss picture books provide a further blinking of the 
pre-reading skills; These^&ks provide storyline, seqifence, and con- 
cept injiloing element^ whicn are integral to the act of\reading. (See 
: * Appendix fr. ) * /- ; - - \ j 

« 4 " < . . -\ r - ^ J 

As a final step in the shift from pre-reafHng to reading, taped read- 
alongtfcooks hre valuable. v All the elements of re^l reading are present, 
with the addfed support of aft animated reader leading the child through 
. the story or book. (Sefe publishers' list, Appendix p.) \ \\ 

* " ' 

Planned instruction must provide experiences to develop those skills 
which are foundations to reading success, while recognizing the magic 
moment when the child is ready to begin ; reading ^instruction. This 
timing is dependent on the. child's development, an<f the teacher's abil- 
- ityto recognize or m^asire that readiness* As - teachers use the new 
'materials, their skill, at recognizing a child's personal "readiness will 
increase. There" is no /proof however, ttjafc attention to |these skill 
sta ges will shorten the/time necessary for .their development, Fo'rsome 
children the ^re-readijness. pferlod may extend well into the primary 
grades.* • *Hhere is simply no way t^hurry the individual child's 
I readiness. " * 7 , " • ' m 

11 — Ir^^r^er^^V^asstsferte^chers TiT~pl arming direct instruction in the 

Vnon-reading skills,/ while also providing for children 'who have started 

reading, administrative support IS essential. Principals should: 

f ' ,* 

• Explaln i to / individual parents the educational basis for delaying 
the star}/ of reading^' instruction; 

• Encourage teachers who are emphasizing developmental approaches; 

•* Provide' staff jvith professional understanding and}, skills to 
ofg^fiize for a Var^§jt£ of levels of student performance (reading 
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"and non-reading) in primary classed, while conveying . positive 
attitudes" to *the "late bloomers"! '■ - 



# Increase budgets for "developmental-manipulative materials 
throughout the primary graces? 

- - , * ' \ - ^ 

• -Encourage ^Learning Assistance teachers to spe/id time testing fj 



eanly,, identification of developmental skill .lags in kindergarten 
, and year one and establishing^ preventive *programs* for those ..sadre 
^ grade ^^vels. 



A 



loiis 



# Rfe^istf tj4 pressures! for homogenous jg roup! ng and s^reajhing, which 
have limited ^educatibnal opportunities "fo^ native ch^ctfen. 

/ - , Tt^-r " ■ - - - \ 5*". : ' ' . ' 
This approach -is not a wait-and-see attitude ' ft !recogniz£s, the- need 
for professional, expertise in ascertaining, developmental skill- needb, , 
planning specific instruction, and 'recognizing^ teachable ^moments wijtft * 
the same quality . of care that teachers apply to direct reading 
instrgctioo. ' " * # ^ \ 



\ 



\ 
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5.0 LANGUAGE - HIHE OR YOURS? 



\ 



Often the language of the classroom and school differs,. considerably from 
that of ^pe + community it serves, while the language of books may be «ven 
further* 'rfemoved from the child's experience. /^Differences .can 6e *£ 
second language or may be related to dialect, with specific differences 
in rhythm, sound idiom, grammar, 'of^Vocabulary. Sln^e language is such 
an integral part of our personalities,#it is extremely important that 
teachers avoid attjsmpting to -obliterate a child T s , language. * In this 
Connection, Goodman states: ^ < i?" ~ * 

- * ^ * - h - \. * V * ■ 

* * * * . . / 

. "His language £s so Well .learned and so deeply * < ' 
embossed" on his subconscious that 'little^ cqnscious' , . 
effort is invdlved for him- in its use. *It is as .-V*" 
much a -part of him as his skfrv. Ironically, we¥l * >' 
meaning adults, including, teachers who ^would^rie^er & * 

intentionally reject a ch$lji or any important char^" * ' 
) acteristic of- a child; such as the, clofche^fje wear§ * 

or thtiycolour of his skin,i will immediately and 
4 emphatically reject his language. * This, hurts^im < „ 
< t far ^nore than other kinds of refection be&aus^ift * 
1 *. endangers the meqns which he depends on foWcommaoi- * * 
cation and self-exRressibn.^ v \& /x*" 

' ' . \ : ; V ■ . ' " ' " > >" ( - /' \ 

Positive acceptance is paramount to further the 'language iearning of 
native .children. Responsive, classroom teachers will utilize a variety 
of methods land strategies .whicli. begin with the , child's own language 
while building Standard English' skills until" the time the phijd has^the *. r 
flexibility to shift comfortably between ..dialects'* ; . /£ 

+^ t I * M m ' i 

J 1 ' " . t ■ 

5.1 Spoken Language ~ The Foundation , * - .7 

One of the most important respcfiisibflities of the primary-teacher* is an * 
examination of , the oral 'language capabilitfes of * each * child,. From the 
results of tfrat asses : sm?ntj& the teacher^ can plan, dail^ SacMvRies to 
expand and enrich the experiences of all. student s.—\The Ikillpf the** 

teacher in: 1 * . m "\ *-".V' 

, , * * v> - - ft-. . _ / . 

(1) reflecting a respectful acceptance^ of the child'^ own laoguage -* 
*• ■ or .dialect^ and \ ' - 4 \ , •* 

\ (2) flooding them with" a wide variety of high pleasure experiences < 
in Standard Canadian English V\ *> _ # ." T , V 

Is important to- the child's continuing success/as a' language , . lear'ncr,*^ . 
This dual approach towards language is, necessary in order Vfor "the ^ 
teacher to build on the, child's own language or dialect as a medium of 
instruction, while exposing him or her consistently to models of tfie^ew?; ■ 
language or, dialect. Direct attempts lit shifting th£ childl ioto Stands - 
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ard Canadian English, in spoken form, are de* *ed until intermediate 
grades* when the social reasons for needing flexibility match the inter- 
est level. < 

A teacher* s knowledge of the lopal dialect; is essential to effective 
language ~planntriigr"in~ Stand avdrEnglishT _r If -the - differences are already 
defined so that teachers anticipate specific problems, they are betted 
able to select and plan language expansion activities for their stu- 
dents. If there is no previous study 0 f the dialect, a system, of anec- 
dotal notation on index cards is useful. During class activities 
teachers jot down any sotfnd, word, idiomatic, 0 r grammatical differences 
observed, until specific patterns of language difference are disclosed. 
When a staff pools this information, it becomes more significant to 
adaptive classroom planning for the entire school. It may heighten 
staff awareness and sensitivity to Spoken language needs at all class- 
room levels throughout the elementary school. 

Examples ^ * 

T gots^a soye finger! (grammar) Will ya borra me 10 dollars' 
(word use) / . ^ - — — — 

Myself I like ice cream (word o 1 ?^^ I gat crow-bite! (idiom as 
in ,, stit'ch-in-my-side ,t ) • 

The key tp success for native Indian students who have English as a 
sepofod dialect (E.S.p.) is to saturate them with Standard (textbook) 
English in" high pleasure settings. One of the past limitations of 
highly structured oral English programs was the 1 tendency to induce 
boredom through dependancy on systematic drill. The very child for 
which the program is designed may resist so that further language 
learning tofcy be blocked. Limiting the focus, on oral language develop- 
ment tp early primary levels, could also be a weakness. DUe to- pressures 
to teach students to read, oral programs are often abandoned, once basic 
^primer* vocabulary is mastered. 

In order to ensure that listening and speaking skill's ^re~^aght^~~the 
1978 Language Arts Curriculum Guide for British Columbia stresses an 
extensive oral language program for all children, throughout 1 the elemen- 
tary years.. In previous years the "back to busies'* thrust diminished 
classroom attention to the listening and speaking goals of the language 
arts prpgram. Some teachers .came -to view these skills as less Impor- 
tant, although listening and speaking, may form the foundation of all 
language learning. The native child's oral language may differ greatly 
from the language of textbooks and classrooms, so that he or she may be 
handicapped when using prescribed curriculum materials. The native 
student with dialect differences needs daily oral experience with the 
Standard English dialect to enhance his or her own language sophistica- 
tion. For many native students oral language learning at school will be 
the main source of academic puccess* 



LISTENING AND SPEAKING ACTIVITIES WITH HIGH 
PLEASURE LEVELS (FOR ALL CLASSES K-?) 



1. Teacher reading aloud ., (twice dally) 



Selection from high interest library books just qjbov^ personal 
vocabulary levels. ^ f : 

2.. Choral Speech : ^(daUy) ■ \ 1 • 

Short poems learned through oral repetition, one llne-at-a-tlme 
with exaggerated expression.- 

3. Student * to. -^Student Speech . * 

Mini drajnas ^ * 
' t Puppetry 

Round robin oral stories # \ 

Wordless picture book/ story building (see page Appendix D) 
, Small group projects & v 
Roie playing ^ 

Walking field trips . - * 

Regular field trips . " 

| Involve parents ^ ^ 

teacher preparation in advance 
Specific Student tasks (1 or 2.) , , \^ 
Follow up activities 

3/ Read-a-long, Taped Books , - * 

Large-library collection 



• Fiction and non fiction 

6. Slides- Fllmstrlps - Films - Educational T.V. 

■ . : ' . . \ 

1 Language and .experience expansion (planned through preview) 

7. Classroom Visitors as Local Experts * 



Parents 

Skilled adcrltrs- 
Older students 



8. Muslq 



Action songs 

Group slntj-a-long tunes* 
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Commercial music programs (i.e. Silver Burdett) 
Country, pop, and modern records ( 
School or class choirs 

9. Gam es. 4 
Word games^ 

Playground chant games (I.e. "Midnight", Old Mother Witch 1 ' etc.) 

Voc^fyrlary drama ] ( 

"Open the Lights 11 , ESL Activities for Wing Children 

10. Incidental Language Teaching . 

Teacher - modelling sentence extension in reply if student use 
two or three word response - Child: "Ball recess? 11 

Teacher: "You want the bail at recess?" 
Contrastive highlight - "Did you notice any difference in the way 
she said - (Occasional use only). 

11. Kits 



(a) Basic Oral English Course - Book 1 . 
. (b) Basic Boehro Concept Kit , 
(c) Fok^s Sentence Builder and Extension Kit . 
(dK Language Games and Songs for Core English (CoreK v 
(e\ S.T.E.P. A (Basic Concept Development Program) 



V 

In addition to these general approaches, more specific methods and tech- 
niques are described in the current Engl ish-as-a- Second Language/Dia- 
lect Resource Book* K-12 , published by -the Ministry of Education, 
Curriculum Development Branch, Province of British Columbia in* 1981. 
These techniques would be particularly useful to teachers with student^, 
who Speak ttteir native language upon school entry and Shift intb the 
English language for academic purposes only. ■ 

The E.S.L./D. Resource Book also ^has an extensive section pertaining to 
dialects and the teaching of students who speak a dialect other than 
.Standard English. * * * 



5.2 Native Language Instruction 

Throughout North AnerJca native Indian educators are considering a 
bilingual -bicultural education for native children. This dual educa- 
tional aoproach stresses' either: , 
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(a) reintroducing the native language as a Second language, wher' 
it has been replaced by English, or 

(b) using the native language- as the basis of instruction durinc 
the primary years with English offered as a second language! 
then gradually shifting towards English in the middle years 

, * " ' with continued enrichment of the native language. J 

This*policy has been-adopted because local English dialects have replac- 
ed th& original native languages in many- British Columbia communities. 
This has been a result of educational practices (missionary and federal) 
which promoted English in* the school environment. Students were actu- 
ally punished for speaking their own language in school and on the play- 
ground. In many communities, only a few fluent speakers of the lo6al 
native language remain. Most of these fluent speakers are presently/ in 
their mid forties or fifties. The last opportunity to retain and regain 
these native languages for future generations will occur during the ijext 
five to ten years. 

The-*responsibilit£ for this educational revival is linked to the know- 
ledge that language is a purveyor of culture, since the values, and be- 
liefs of a culture are imbedded in the home language and in the customs 
which govern its usel When a language ceases to exist tremendous /cul- 
tural change occurs. In spite of this process, specific native *cul£ures 
continue' to thrive even as their values and custcyns are altering. 

Throughout this resource *book there is a continued emphasis on a culture 
ally relevant curriculum, particularly as it^affects the self concept of 
the native s£udent. In many communities the first efforts to provide a 
relevant curriculum have involved estaklishiQg native languages pro- 
grams. The list in Appendix B indicates clearly that these prograns are 
numerous and widespread throughout the province and are offered fin all 
grade levels from K to 12. ^rogtams currently offered, vary greatly ih 
both content and methodology, depending on the fluency and teaching 
skill of the elders. Some program^ are oral only, while others ^nvolve 
reading skills. 

Native language programs offer a secure and comfortable opportunity to 
promote parent and adult ^involvement in the local school. SJjnce the 
native a'dult has an expertise that the school staff does not have, the 
languages program can be £n initial bridge %<x the community L Once 
parentsfare involved in assisting with this specific curriculum /develop- 
ment, their level of comfort and assuredness in the school environment 
expands.' These parents can become positive ambassadors for tjhe local , 
school and often encourage further parent involvement. 

The initiation and continued support of native language programs are 
clearly an important cornerstone of educational efforts to improve the 
language arts curriculum. The direct benefits are gainei by the 
students, the native family and their -community. In addition, members/ 
6f the school staff may develop a deeper appreciation of the richness of 
tKe child's culture and traditions thrpugh the .interchange between theji 
selve| and the native language instructor. 

21 
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fi.tt ARRIVING AT READING 



When children are first introduced -to the formal teaching of reading, 
they may need help in understanding that the language of speech can -be 
translated through' a code (the alphabet) into the language of books. 
Their success in mastering this transfer in language use will be depen- 
dant on at least four factors. 



6.1 A Firm Foundation in Listening and Speaking the Specific Language 
(or dialect), of Instruction 



Since both expressive and receptive language use is essentially think- 
ing, the problem of language interference based in the different 
language or dialect often appears as difficulty In * understanding. 
Consequently* it is imperative that teachers recognize this- effect, 
flhen this is clear, their teaching efforts : can be directed toward ex- 
panding \thfe child's oral language foundation > In the language of instruc- 
tion, rather than to correction of apparent reading difficulties. In 
this case' the emphasis is on ensuring th'at the level of language 
required** (sentence patterns/ structure, and Vocabulary) is fully intact 
within the child's listening and speaking experience, before asking tj)e 
child*to apply them in a reading context. 

i * * 

6.2 Physiological Readiness * * ; 



Knowing when any child is ready to begin reading instruction is a diffi- 
cult judgment. It is complicated by the fact that children may vary 
greatly in physical skill and development . Certain benchmarks in fine 1, 
motor, eye-hand coordination, laterality, , visual s acuity, and manipula- 
tion must be achieved before direct reading instruction has maximum 
effect/* The teacher may proceed otherwise but the effect may not be 
positive. - ' 



The International Reading 
Reading Readiness?" states: 



Assoc iat ion 1 s Micromctnogr aph on "Wh^t 1 s 



"It. is now an established fact that one of the 
principle causes of poor progress in reading is pre- 
mature formal instructor!." 

Timing of instruction for beginning reading may be crucial. Teachers 4 
may find the following technique useful in recognizing physical-mental 
readiness: 
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The previous numbered ps£S tit 
the original- document was btaift. 



The, formula Is simple : 

After a^week of direct instruction the child should know * 
at least 5 of the 6 letters. * If not - the teacher stops and 
returns to pre-reatflng activities until additional signs become 
-evident 



/ * < ■ ' ' - 

fUls waiting approach combined with periodic attempts to begin Instruc- 
tion protects both the child and teacher from the frustration Inherent 
In too early, forced Instruction. It also reduces the resistance to 
read that Is so frequently encountered In remedial programming. 

i 

6.3 Frequent Boftk and Reading Experiences , 

For many, children thi sharing of stories* books, and reading experiences 
with parents and older^hlldren provides* great pleasure throughout 'their 
early, childhood years. J This sharing of stories and books, is also a 
direct preparation for /school success. Listening exposes the child to 
the language of books, which differs ' significantly from the language of 
speech. This sharing also -conveys a clear message to the child that 
reading Is^a valued activity. If such book experiences afe lacking, 
then it Is Imperative- that classroom,* library, Learning Assistance 
Centre, volunteer, and student programs are mobilized ttf provide a ivide 
variety of substitute experiences in being .''read to 11 . 

■ * ■ * 
6 A Family and Peer Support for Reading 

One„of the majo'r indicators of reading success for any child is parental 
interest and support for his or her learning to read. Until recently, 
limited opportunities existed' for the native child* to enjoy .books, 
magazines or newspapers at home. t t 

An Improved parent- teacher communication process can increase the number 
and quality *of ways In wtjlch parents^ and teachers can reinforce- the 
efforts of their *jhildr»i in developing personal reading interests. 
Central to' this process is the establishment of an open lending policy 
so that school library books are available for enjoyment at home as well 
as in school. Adult volunteers and Rides' can provide additional models, 
of^dult to fchild reading support/ \01der students can al^o be involved 
in reading to younger partners (buddies), on a regular basis. c A combina- 
tion of all of the above methods W'ill be " Necessary to establish the u 
adult and peer support system so significant in developing a child's own 
desire to learn to read. ' _ 
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.7.0 THE EARLY READING LEVELS 



Once children seei*k ready direct* instruction must tae provided through a 
systematic reading program. The B.C. Elementary Language Arts Curricu- 
lum Guide stresses a basal reader approach. The basal reader appr<Ach, 
however , is n6t enough by itself for most students, and for some 
students should not be the main program component. Native Indian 
students typically fit into this latter group. They will probably 
benefit from a reading program that emphasizes the language experience 
'approach, as outlined/ in the remainder of this section. 

" '* 

Ih planning and organizing the beginning reading program for children of 
Culturally and linguistically different background, six components . are 
essential: t 



The children profit from: ' 

# - * 

1. Twice-daily experience in being read to. 



2. 
5. 



Daily ^experience of -having their experiences 
and speech put into print, and reading it back 
(Language experience. )' 

Frequent reading in material which reflects their 
lives, experiences, and culture*. 

i . * 

Dally, reading practice (individual, paired, or. in 
group) in reading material at their Independent* or 
instructional fluency level. 



6. 



Developing and maintaining individual checklists 
of all skills and elements as they/are taught to 
ensure mastery and keep unknowns to a manageable 
level., . - \ ■/ 

, Frequent highly pleasurable experiences with 
/ reading. j . 



^ 7.1 "Read-Aloud" Experience 



The importance of being read to and its extraordinary effect on language, 
growth and enrichment has already been enphasized. Its role has -also 
been Established in developing positive aU£tudes towards reeding while 
providing adult models of reading. The informational and entertainment 
value of the book or story provides a high pleasure setting that encour- 
"ages.this learning "process. 
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In addition the read-aloud process provides the child with an under- 
standing of ■ ft what reading is all about". Listening; gives the child an 
opportunity to become familiar with books, to think-, question, and 
interpret, and to gain some familiarity with the mechanics of reading 
itself. Frequent experience with. read-aloud stories; by the teacher may 
be th^! determining factor in reading success for the child who comes to 
school with limited book experiences. 

r . - 

7.2 Language Experience ^ 

For jthe child with limited book experiences at scly>ol entry, the dif- 
ficulty of understanding *what reading i$ all about/ is extreme. When 
the child's first experiences with reading are limited to workbooks and 
pre-primer readers, it is easy to predict hijs or her confusion. 

It is especially important for, native children that their earliest 
direct reading experiences occur through seeing their own speech con- 
verted into print, followed by reading back their own stories, individu- 
ally and in cooperation with classmates. 

' " * " ■ * i 

- ■ i 

^What I say - becomes print. 

What I said - can be readP 1 " * \ 

' " ' ■ " \ - - ' ' ■ * * 

Through + this approach (language experience) the subject matter of the, 

print is the child*s own life experiences. _ Since . there are very few 

books available at beginning reading levels wbich reflect, current native 

life (see list, -Appendix C), this, approach also generates a supply of 

locally relevant material for the classrobm. 

Without detailing a complete program in language experience, an outline 
of' useful, approaches for daily programming follows; but first, an 
important note on procedures. -The object of the Language Experience 
approach is to teach the child to understand print. It is important 
that the material presented to the child ife as print-like as possible. 
The child's Words must be printed carefully by an adult or an older 
child (highschool age, perhaps). This is the most difficult aspect, of 
a Language Experience program* The children can produce stories, 
phrases, or words faster than the teacher can print them on cards or on 
mini-books.. It is useful to have help: parents, aidesj plder students, 
""to *help in the printing. When the students start producing minibouks 
th^y may be typed. 4 

Reliance^ on language experience in the reading program may gradually 
diminish" aS the child becomes a proficient reader, although there are 
primary teachers who have relied exclusively on the language experience 
approach with excellent success. 

/ : ... 
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The Mt . Gravatt Program (Australian) offers a commercially produced 
language experience program ijjnich is based on a controlled use of 
children's* o*n common phrases and expressions*. 

For most * teachers, the class .developed program will be favoured. 
Following is a list of activities. and approaches* 



Initial Stages : // , ' .." , . ^ 

-/< - ; » . - - 

• Labelling (with phrases) various classroom furniture^ 
.. architecture; and objects. 

e Playing games with these labels. , 

• Personal word* or phrase cards - student chosen daily} 

"whale", "up'/the river", "ride a skidoo", "skin the moose", 

*. * * * 

• Playing games with these cards. -and practicing with a buddy, 

• Art work with space for a one line' sentence dictated ,and 
recorded- underneath) 
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Weekly student" folder cpllecting the arti'mrk with one^line \ 
caption*;* 

Class books (weekly) featuring each student's weekly 
favour! te, bound* and sent home* or placed in "the reading 
corner; - , , / 



Later,' Stages (Group & Individual) •* 

* Group Story Chart * " 

- generate cooperatively from the children's community or 
classroom experience.. *Use the child's own dialect without 
change* ' 

The Flr'st- Plane After Br,eak~Up 
- ' ,* 

All of us run down to the befach - even 'Mr*. Lario. 4 
Over by the creek was a small open spot of, water. 

The plane was circling. No one was sure* I think 
"maybe' its too small- <- tKe space' r # 

We got no, mail for 5 weeks and mum worries abput 
her sister in Smithers. - * ^ , * 

. -Th£ plane was f rom Telkwa and one smart pilot. He 
lands on the ice chunks and slides in. 

* ■ 
B We all smile and help carry the bags':to the store. 9 

* w 

Now we are back at school - ■ 

Takla Landing 
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• Use the daily group story to teactr reading. This is the key 
to using language experience as a reading approach. Any 
technique used in, basal readers can be applied to- the story 
charU ; . ; 

- Read back the story, alternating sentences, phrases* -etc. 
Take turns between? " m 

^ whole group, individuals 

. boys, girls » * 

. children with brown, black or red shoes * \ 

- Locate important \ 

. words, phrases, sentences * 

. ideas % 

. note form, structure, punctuation-. 

(Use coloured marking pens, hand bracketing/ or match 

phrase strips). v£ 

- Cut up the" story into strips for each child. Rebuild the 
story in sequence. * 

- Appoint one child £s story-scfribe for the day.. . ~ 

. The child copies the, group story onto a ditto master and 
sighs his name. ^ - 
I The ditto Is run 'off.' 

. The tfeacher sends the day's story home with each child, 
and encourages sharing with family. * ^ 

. Keep x)ne weekly ^set of stories to stay >rt the class^ 
reading corrfer. * \ X 

- Keep the large charts and hang on a char£ stand -*for 
student choice and practice 'i* pairs* / 

• Use photographs of local scenes to generate cjrdup stories 
(large photos^ or individual 'stories Xsmalf: photos). 

- Read-back sharing as*chiid selects his weekly best for the 
reading corner. * ■ 

• Write a daily journal or diary entr^* Then teacher writes a 

, one sentence response brquestioo. about the child's comment^. 

• Collect a personal anthology of student's best stories and 
make mini-books for horne^and for *tKe reading corner. y 

*. Make^a cUss mini-book of all the student's response to one 
t^eme: i.e. The Sense of; Touch. , 

— ; -i i i 

\ , . . " * , , 

^1 like the feel of my mom's hands. When I bath she 
scrubs my back. Her hands are* smooth and warm 11 . 
\* , Mary pane McKenzie, Hazelton. 



\ 



Advanced Stages 



• Match up- a^jtu dent with a buddy jirt a younger' class. The blder 

. , student interviews 'his or her buddy and writes a mini-bbok about 
" tfim, oc_her, , % 

V- Provide a contro^ed yocabulary;*list % to the authors, (limited 
to the buddy's ^instructional reading level), » 

- Author reads the book t6 the younger buddy and' leaves it with 
the bUddy,- s 

- Next time the author listens to the buddy read the book to 
him or her, ■ * 

v t Write a fiction mini-book for a buddy in the class or in a { 
younger .Class, * ; . , 

• Build student charts to explain, describe, 'or prepare for a 
project: , 



- recipes 



front 



back 



» 8a k el ess Cookies; 
.2 c, cornflake crumbs 
3/^ c, mincemeat 
1/2 c, chopped nuts 
2 T,, honey \- 
t 1 T, butter : 
2 T, lemon juice 
confectioners" sugar 



Place cornflakes, 
mincemeat and rjufcs 
in a bowl- and mix 
up with ciean hancft. 
Add honey," butter 
and lemon juice. 
Knead until blended, 
roll batter^ into 
little balls, 
(approx, 1 : T, each). 
Roll little balls" in 
sugar. Refrigerate 
10-15 ^minutes. Eat! 



- field trips i * / y 

- science experiments > • - 

• Write mixed board and seat storfes." Rotate daily so -that, one 
third to one half of trie class writes stories at .sections of the 
board, while'thc others write at 'their seats. When finished, 
authors or friends read the'board stories aloud to ths/clasi, 

•^Interview writing and sharing, (of_;older students, adults, 
community helpers,- elders f etc) * ' 

A * * 

• ^Class newspapers, etc, t 
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7.3 Culturally Relevant Material ' • * t * 

^/ * '\ 

* * --. • 

* 

Following Is a limited list of books, paperback books, ajid mate&iils. 
related to Indian life with readability .levels from pre-pr^mer to lite 
Grade 2 levels/ which were" developed In British Columbia fO£ native 
students reading In the early Grade t, 2 and 3 levels.; The content Is 
often ^ocally specific but include themes, values,, and events, that are 
relevant to native children and their families. 

These materials can supplement the dally production of language* 
experience stories Inr-the- classroom. Slncje their content Is tled-to a 
very specific geographical area, they are most useful If 5 " local mlnL^ 
books are also -developed* Such local readers are an excellent way to' 
get native parents involved in .a team effort -within the^school. 
\ - ■ • '\ . • ^ \ 

■ V PRIMLY' READING MATERIALS ON NATIVE LIF E 

— — ~ — ; : * v 

Bella Bella PrePrlrner* Readers by^-Bp^dley^ and Karen 'Hunt, Bella BellS 
Community School, 1977-78 r"- - ' 4 * t \ - t - 

- •* -< * . - t 

Around Bella Bella - * *-* V ' V 

Boafs Around Bella Bella • * v ^ .. 

Com^ to' the Beach £ \ * 

The Helicopter' C6mes To Bella Bella - v 
The Little Goldfish ^ : * 

The tittle Herring \ ' s * 

' The Months of the Ytear in Be^ Bella* f 
t , The Propeller Goes Around anowjxind * ^ 

The Raven and the Crow ; , \' * 
w Time to Fish ■ ■ s b ° 

Where I Live/ - ' , ^ n * 1 

Bella Coola Hint gggfcs of legends ^(contact Burman Henry, Supervisor) 
School District No. ^9, Bella;Co6J.aJ British Columbia. . 

- ' . " *. V 

Brute and His Friends , ('Picture BQok) by 3o-6nn Archibald, Coqualeetza 

Education, Cultural Centre, StolojSitel Curriculum, Sardis, British 

■Columbia - 1980; r ■ . : ^ : " . * " . 

x . * V ■ • 

The Fish Line 'Magazine (twice a year), ^T/szll, Board of JEducatlon, Mt. 
Curaie, British Columbia. f . ■ 

Haida Reading Book by %rma La^renqtf, Ketchifran, Indlafi Corporation, 
. " Ketchikan, Al^sk^, .U.S.A. , 19?9. v " ■ o *■ * 
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Halda Story Telling Time by Robert Cogo, Ketchikan, Indian Corporation, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, U.S.A., 1979.- ■ 

. ' : * 

The Indian Reading, Series i Stories and Legends of the Northwest by 
Henry Real Bird, Karen Stone and Ooseph Coburn, Series I, II, III, 
- tape, teachers manual and activity cards, 1977* 

Legends -of T'Sou-Ke a nd West Coast Bands , complied by Sandra Laurie, 
, Darlene, George^ and Franclne George, Sooke Region Historical Society 
■ and T'Sdu-Ke Band, Victoria, British Columbia, 1978* 

Lhalha', by Beatrice Brown, Illustrated by Arthur Hall, Bella Bella 
Community School, Helltsuk Cultural Education Centre, 1977* 



Hahyegst Three Stories * T'szll Board of Education, Mt* Currle British 
Columbia* " . . 
. - . * 

Mr* Beafr /jind The Baby, by Ed Leon, Coqualeetza Edqcatlon Cultural 
^ Centre, StoloiSiteJL Curriculum, Sardls, British ColOtfibla, 1979* 

Stories About the Shuswap Indians / by 3ennlfer Dick, Available through 
B*C*T*F* lesson aids* 



Sun, Moon and Qwl v Books, 1, 2, 3, Teachers Guide and Worksheets, by 
' ^ Karfcn Clark, available through B*C*T*F* lesson aids* 

SBilte^Storlgs -and Articles Apout Us , by Squamlsh Students at Norgate 

- /vSfchoo 1 !, coordinated by Ann^Slmeon, North Vancouver, 1979* 

-■ >k'\f * ' 
■ 

S?ulk * More Stories and Articles About Us , by Squamlsh Students at 
Morgate School, coordinated by Ann Simeon, North Vancouver, 3une 
I960*. 



Upper Stolo Fishing (Grade Fishing met:hods, equipment, and 

; preservation, Coqualeetza Education Cultural Centre, Stolo;Sltel> 
: Curriculum, Sardls, British Columbia, 1979* * 



Wigwam Tales by Oennlfer Dick, School District No* 2^, Kamloops, 
Bri tish Columbia J 1973* , 

f ' * r 

WSAENEC* gtiELKEL Newsletter , |aanlch Indian School Boards Administrator, 
- Saanlch, J&rltlsh Columbia* 

- - - , \ - " - ^ 
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7 A Daily Reading Practise and Instruction 



An examination of the two major criticism's of a language experience 
based reading program are worth consideration*,,. Jhi$ awareness provides* 
for the addition' of other approaches f to^ ensure a successful- total 
program. The weaknesses, includet 

■ 

> • lack of enough practice reacting material at\ ihe child's own 

fluency level and /f 

*. 

• lack of a sequentially based skill development program 

Experienced teachers compensate for these weaknesses by using personally 
developed materials or selecting materials from published reader and 
workbook programs* There are, however* a number , of teachers working 
witft native children who have limited 1 teaching experience* The 
proyision of an easy-to-follow published program is useful to ensure 
systematic instruction in the areas not covered through a language 
* experience approach* * 

A basaflf reader program, provides an excellent resource to the less 
experienced teacher f because it uses a wide based &nd systematic 
approach to reading instruction. It should offer all of the following 
components * 

x% • A learning management - evaluation system* 

• Controlled vocabulai?y within student reading texts* 

• Progressive; difficulty of sentence structure in student reading 
• * texts* 

• A sequential skill development program featuring 

* 

- Word attack 

- Vocabulary 

- Comprehension 

- Study Skills 

• Supplementary reading materials* 

• An easy-to-follow teachers' guide* 
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Basal reading .programs also provide o wealth of material* to the chiid 
f<?r ' reading practice. It is this ^j#aily pr^jptice which provides the 
cencnf for the learning to read process. In ithe beginning, a child's 
small sight vocabulary limits the Ose of library books to provide ,this 
practice. .Consequently, the wider the\uantity of reading material 
available to.,the* child the more valuable the program. 

In student texts, tjie , teacher provides -for reading reinforcement, 
stretch, and skill ^development", through daily lessons. During the 
childrens own reading time they have additional books^ from the Magic 
Circle Library (Ginn 720) which match their independent reading levels, 
as well as the clasps collection of language experience^ material collect- 
ed in the reiding centre. This wide Isction provides for the pleasure 
of sharing, as children are encouraged to dc^' paired reading with a 
buddy. This process encourages^ two students to^select a book or stpry 
and share it whUe alternating shcrt reading turns. At first the part- 
ners take 'one sentence .turns, then later one paragraph turns, in order 
to keep the interest of the silent partner up, and "drift-away" down. 
After rehearsal, pairs can share their choice with classmates - one 
^reading, while the other turns pages and shows the pictures - alternat- 
ing reading, turns every few pages. . 

The Jdaily practice - both individual and paired, combined with the 
opportunity and responsibility to share with classmates - adds further 
stimulus to the enjoyment of reading and the desire to grow 4 and improve. 

7ii Individual Checklists of Skills and Fluency Checks 

Ail basal reader programs^are subject to certain common criticisms. 
Basal texts, as a result of publishing' processes, tend to be: 

• Urban oriented 

• Middle class oriented * ^ 
t Weak representations of various minority groups and cultures 

t Paced fop* language-able students. * - + 

Teachers can compensate for these weaknesses by, preparing the native 
student for ne*,v ideas and experiences, by using language experience to 
provide local relevancy, by omitting certain stories, and by carefully 
checking fluency and completing a checklist of skills to determine if a 
child may move into higher levels of a 'reading program. ; * 

Most reading texts are developed to match the learning pace of language- 
able students. The frequency and speed of introducing new skills, 
vocabulary, and concepts can lead to incomplete learning unless careful 
recordkeeping is established. One of the most frequent experiences of 
native students is to be "swamped by a sea of unknowns". These students 
have learned a portion of what they've "been taught", but often the 
teaching rolls on and on, leaving them further and further behind. The 
distance between what is known ^nd what is taught snowballs, so % * that 
they are unable to organize themselves to learn even a segment of what 
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they need to knoq 
they don 1 1 know 
organize and 



mast e 



. " This occurs partly bec£ 
and partly because thei 



ise they don't recognize what 
is far too*! much detai 1 to 



Charley Is A Perfect Example 



In November his teacher /decided he wps ready to 
read, /along with five jother children. He joined 
the gxhers in a beginning alphabet and vocabulary 
At first it/was fine. There were 5 lietters 



le learned 
r happy too. 



In the second week his teacher added (C*0-P-f-I) and 
(play-for-?mother-!tcan-do). All of a sudden Charley 
had 7 sounds and 8 words to learn. He managed to 



learn 




learn (S-M-A-T^H) and 5 words (run* jump; 

In bne first week he felt fine 

'S-T; 



e, ball). 



dnd 



and* 'ball 1 , HI 



and, 
because 
teacher was 



'play - mother can 1 



i. 



the next week the teacher went on agai 
ad 10 sounds and TO words he didn't knoi. 



Now \ 



he snowbalP had begun. Charley tried but couldn't 
organize himself and the teacher didn't know: 



(1) 



What he did know and 
What he didn't know. 



She became frustrated too* for he had seemejd bright, 
but now he seemed unable to "KEEP UP". 



■ ._ ^ 

Charley's teacrier would have saved a lot of frustration for both of them 
by listing the elements (or skills) being taught and checking to see 
which, ones he had really learned. Her list for £harley woulti have 
looked like this: 







s 


m 




t 




c 


0 


p 


1 


i 


* etc. 


<4 


Charley 


</ 






✓ 




y ■ 






Y 







Charley 



run 


jump 


and 


the 


ball 


play 


for 


mother 


\ 

can 


do^ 


r etc. 
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s/ 
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Once this information was clear the teacher would be less likely to 
continue adding unknowns until the earlier learning was complete* 

This picture is relatively clear at a beginner's level. However when , 
older children have learning profiles with large numbers of skill un- 
kn£wns, the situation is further complicated. Further progress is 
nearly impossible until these unknowns are mastered. This is the reason 
that thorough teaphing at prescribed* grade levels' often has little^ 
effect on' the weaker student. Until someone determines the student's 
previous skill holes and assists him or her in mastering them, his or 
her chanfces of imp rovinQ are .limited. 

This effect is also operative on the child's reading level. A student 
. who has not mastered the vocabulary^ most frequently used in library or 
textual reading (usualfy 80* Grade 1, 2, and 3 words) will be unable to 
continue reading in more difficult materials (i.e. Grade 5). This pre- 
vails no matter how carefully the teacher introduces the new vocabulary 
of the "prescribed reader". ■ Mastery of vocabulary refers to the child's 
ability to instantly read (retrieve) a word (in 1/5 of a second) and to 
use the word sensibly in a' spoken sentence. These two factors are good 
indicators that r the word is understood and ' committed to the "child's 
permanent memory.- It" also emphasizes the slowness of over-frequent 
word-squnding which interferes with meaning-. 

Two cucMnt lists of word frequency are available to classroom teachers 
to. assist in determining the words students know. The first list 
allows one. to estimate word recognition (reading), the second list 
.provides a basis for estimating spelling ;(writing). ^ 

• The computerized American Heritage List of Word' Frequency, (1971) 
available from the Lower Mainland Council of the International 
Reading Association, 3216 West 2nd Ave. , Vancouver, B.C. V6K 
1K8. This list covers the 1000 highest frequency words in print 
- in order of decreasing frequency to the Grade 8 level 

• Ves Thomas, Teaching Spelling , (1979),, Gage Publishing Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. - This list incites the wdrds must, frequently 
found In print in Canada. ,JheM^Ofm are listed in decreasing 
frequency 'and include frequency ^ojm^JSchool usage. 

Many of the controlled reading series (for example, the Dale list is 
included in the Sprint series) alpo contain word lists. These lists, 
while useful are usually not graded and word order varies from list to 
list. ' * ' - 

# 

Caution is necessary concerning reader series which are controlled on 
the basis of word sound (phonic) similarities. As pointed out previous- 
ly, the initial reading exposure .for the native child is crudlal. His' 
linguistic background usuarly differs considerably from textbook (Stand- 
ard) English. He may have to make a number of language shifts before he 
can think in the language of readers. - 




If another layer of artificial language (phonic control) is added to the 
initial reading experience, it complicates the process of learning to 
read, so that understanding may be virtually impossible* 



Example 




■■Pat got as sad as a winter sUn. n 



Since Mneaning is the message* for successful* reading, the use of 
'phorUcaiiy controlled readers as a program for native children is highly 
questionable* But a thorough phonic program is a vital component of the 
reading instruction a studerit needs to develop the skills of new word 
recognition for independent reading* it should be part of any balanced 
reading development program* 

Administering an informal reading inventory is one way of monitoring 
.student progress* Such monitoring is helpful In preventing students 
from attempting to read material that is too difficult, what , has been' 
called "frustration level' 1 material. The B.C. Language Aris^€urrlculum 
Guide (1978) * establishes some' criteria for scoring informal 
Inventories. Further suggestions' are provided in Section 9 of this 
resource book. The following diagram illustrates one example of 
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Regrouping students based on the Glnn 720 mastery test for How It Is 
Nowadays * Some caution must be exercised in using such mastery tests as 
a sole criteria for regrouping as they may not accurately' reflect 
•reading skills.* ' , , 



Able 

regrouped 
into level 9 
"Inside Out" 
on page 62 , 
^flth Ian and 
* another six 
children. 
Mastery test 
'passed* 



Laura regrouped in 
parallel reader with 
Peter {another series)* 
Mastery test * weak in 

vocabulary. 




Peter regrouped 
in parallel reader 
with Laura /(another 
t , series). .Mastery - 
test - weak in comprehension 



/ 



/ 



Ian regrouped 
into level 9 
"Inside Out" 
on page 62 
with Able and 
another six 
children* 
Mastery test * 
passed* 



Yvette joins new group 
in level 10, "AMzm^K 
to Start With"/ MUr \ 
an oral inventopf shows \ 
her instructftmally fluent 
at tha£ level as well as 
mastery test for level 9> 



/ 
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7.6 High Pleasure 

" • n • . ■ • •./ ■ 

There are several approaches to learning to read which provide a high 
pleasure impetus aad build positive student attitudes about r^eacjlag. 
All of ihese approaches .can be used supplementary to any basic pro 
The first Is a te<|mlque developed by Bill Martin Or., and promoted 
Holt, Rinphart and Winston's Sound .of Language Serfks . It consls 
reading and continually re-reading high interest, catchy stories, Q 
rhymes, and songs to the children until they are so familiar that 
are able to: 

(1) choral read them with the teacher, 

(2) choral refad them with a group, and finally 

(3) read them independently or with a buddy. 

This technique can be used with any high interest material and might 
well be 'used with selections from the Indian Reading Series from the 
Northwest E<J*te£tlonal Lab., or other Ipdlan life reading series of ferlng 
short, high interest legends and stories. Tt also applies well to all 
enjoyable nursery rhymes, finger plays, po^ns, jokes or stories. The 
Sounds of Language Series itself offers a good ' anthology of this, kind of 
material. Since the emphasis is on enjoyment, the audience has the 
answer, so if students are turned on, continue - if not, stop! 

The Ontario Educational Authority has developed a ^learning to read 
television series called Readalonq . It provides 10 minute video taped 
programs featuring- several lively . puppets; Boot, Pretty, Grandma, 
Elephant, The Explorer, Mr. Bones, Who Owl, and real children. It 
introduces language, in context situations and uses the latest video 
effects for $htroducing -and reviewing new words. Readalong also 
includes song&^>stor*es, poems, and jingles as well as a teacher's guide 
with coloured pictures of the puppet characters. It is .available for 
.purchase from the Provincial Educational Media Centre/ Ministry of 
Education, Richmond, B.C. Although the cultural content and values 
^differ greatly from those of native families, It has proven very 
successful and popular with native children in Alert Bay, Lytt^jn, and 
North Vancouver, B.C. 

A buddy system provides a great deal of mutual reading plsasure when 
students within a class or between classes -are paired with younger or 
older children to regularly share books.. This process of sharing by 
reading and discussing has been credited In a research study as 
instrumental in improving the abilities of both students (and in 
particular the abilities of the help'ing'or olcer student). 

It should be emphasized lg this section on- beginning reading that the 
approaches for the native student^ differ from early reading instruction 
for the non-nativ.e student. The differences can be summarized In three 
points: v 
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• The emphasis on using the children's own storie^as class reading 



material (language experience) is amplified 



orient 



• Techniques which are Mghly successful ' with all children are. 
given priority^ ^ 

• The content of the total reading program emphasizes large amounts 
of culturally ^relevant, information* ' s 
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8.0 LATER flEAMNG LEVELS, 



The native students 1 attitude towards reading , influences their growth 
^nd success. Once children have, successfully ' begun to read, each 
teacher is respons* jle for stimulating the students continued interest 
in reading, while complimenting and challenging the reading skills to 
ensure continuous growth. 1 . t , ; < 

v v • 

There are at least five basic components tp planning and organizing a, 
program of iristru&tion for the older native student, who* has progressed 
beyond^the early stages of reading: ^ 

♦ {*** , " 



1 . v Contiriueoral language enrignment and expansion; 

v • ' - I 

2. Systematic instruction in a wid^-based reading 
program fitting the student's instructional reading 
level and providirtg for sequential skill development. 

3. Provision of classroom reading materials related to - 
native life and culture %6 supplement the basal 

fc procjrarilH _ i ■ 

Adequate provision for independent library book 
selection and daily practice reading. , 



5. High pleasure reading experiences. 



8.1 Continued Language Enrichment 



In addition to the oral, language approaches suggested in the .section on 
Spoken Language^ Section 1 5.1, it seems, fruitful for te acher s (al kali 
levels of the elementary school) to continue reading to their children 
twice a day. .This practice is common in the primary grades, but is 
often abandoned * in later year's. Extending read-aloud experiences 
throughout ' the intermediate years may ensure that language acquisition 
arid language enrichment will continue. 

In order to provide this exposure the particular choice of read-aloud 
stories and 'Books *sh&uI3T hold high appeal for f " the students and be £bove 
the listening and speaking lfcvel^of the majority of students., Estab- 
lishing a reserved shelf of high impact "read-aloud** ' books In* the 
library provides quidk and easy access' for teacher selection. 
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The Word Analysis Practice, Cards polished by Harcourt, Brace* Oovano- 
vich Inc. are* another effective way to provide for language growth 'In 
vocabulary. Each, of the word sorting cards lists 25 to 30 words, wtjlch 
tKe student divides. Into 3 categories described on the card. When the 
student Is stumped, he uses the jdlctltmary to assist him* Since the 
cards (3 levels) can be matched to the'child's Instructional" reading 
level, the child' Is motivated to sort out the ifew "teasers 11 . The cards 
^are self 9 checking on* the reverse side. The word sorting process 
requires careful thinking reflected In student * Interest and engagemeat 
with tfie task. * ' 

\ * 

'There are several' teaching . practices used for word-refiognltlon which 
need to be altered and expanded for the linguistically different 
student. These Inplude out-of -context sight word flashing, single word 
language master cards, and too frequent phonic* decoding. The difficulty 
with all these practiced is the belief that thcs noise of a word carries 
meaning (often referred to as word barking). If* new words are memorized 
in isolation from either spoken or printed -context there is danger that 
the student brings no meaning to the word when reading it. She or he, is 
therefore apt to miss the entire meaning of the tdea he or she Is 
attempting t to read. : 



AN EXAMPLE TO TRY 
Sound outt 



Minakwaywaykumik 
Min/a/Kway/Way/Kum/ik 



/ N< 



Well^doQe^- faster 
Now you've got it 



h - what does it mean? 
Well you 'read it', 
surely you know? 



*Se"e bottom of page. 




*Minikwayway kumik = drinking pla>*l=tavern =' (in Cree) 



A- % 
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All t of these methods are useful tools for recognizing new words, but 
practice must first lie provided "in context so that meaning 4s carried as 
well as noise. Initial practice can bfc provided with oral phrases and 
sentences using word blanks during word* flash drill and pictures on the 
Language Master. " Durrell's Speech to Print program provides a good 
model of ^this* approach. It uses an^oral sentence context, non-verbal 
responses, and forces 'students to he actively engaged in "thought in 
order to "answer sensibly. * m * , * 

The Cloze 1 Technique is a useful m^thoci for comprehension improvement. 
This involves removing every 5th, 7th; or 8th word in' a story and 
letting the student supply i,t. It can be done verj^ effectively out 
loud, by pausing in a stor/ to let students orally supply the words. 
The chosen word is usually cued by the preceding and following words^ 
(Context.) The students' choice doesn't have to match the book's, but ^ft 
must; - * 

• fit grammatically," ( " * m 

- * fit the meaning, 'and 1 \ * 

t make sense. * ' ' 

* . 

When students demonstrate success orally, they are challenged to^apply^ 
the skill in printed r cpntext. i 

>■ Example? J * 

^hejTnever reached the A , islands. Marra rowed and * * 

-Alison in the stern and j_ the ti* 1 -There \ 

waV : - * sea running, 3ust enough bring-the — — r — 

t little wavelets \ flower, an<J the flock ». . * , 

terns ^that seemed to' & . them for a while _J] " like 

flowers, too, agairist so Marra ^ , but 

Alison only laughed her. (p. 32,CTell Mfe How 

the Sun Rose, Level II, Gtnn 720) 



8,2 Systetpatic Instruction at the Child's Instructional Reading Level 
in a Wide Based" Reading Program 



The value of a basal reader in providing reading practice and planning 
for systematic jskill development is great. However the reading text 
must first fit the student l s instructional reading" levels if the 
instruction is to substantially increase -reading growth. < 

In the B.C. Elementary Language Arts Curriculum Guide (1278, p. 13) the, 
desirability of providing instruction M at the student's leveV* is 
'reinforced* The authors of the language arts guide also suggest that 
providing a textbook more . than one-half a year above fc t}^e child's 
instructional level may have a negative effect on reading improvement. 



t'The reading level of* the materials used to challenge the thinking 



skill does not fit the student. 



♦ The particular thinking skill .was not focused on ''consistently 
until mastered. It may have been alternated for included with a 
1 number -of other thinking skills to be taught. / 



f 



* In the 1978 B.C. Language Arts Guide under the section, "Suggested 

Teaching Strategies", .teachers • are encouraged to try the listening- 

/ reading transfer lesson. The two principies^of this lesson are: 

* * . h . ■ 

ta) The teacher sets Very specific purposes for listening and 
reading' These purposes : are based oq. the {learning) outcome^ 
\ " * lifted uno^r the appropriate listening and reading ^goais. 

(b) The students are asked tfor example) r to listen for the main 
idea just as they are *$sked to read for the main idea, fhls 
will help students Understand the, similarity of the two 
T , processes. ^ ■ * , * 

The* major weaknesses of basal reader programs fon native students- are 
. the^lack of culturally relevant material and the Inclusion of a great 
- .numb^* of experiences which are entirely Jupknown to the native child-. 
\ * 1 The sensitive classroom teacher cah compensate fob these faults by: 

■* t providing, interesting lead-tn information, experiences, and 

preparation for 'stories ,which are outside the student's * own 
experience. * v 

t omitting totally irrelevant selections. 

• using culturally relevant reading material , frequently to *supple- 
' ment the program* . • • , 
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The recently prescribed Ginn 720 Program provides ,tjie teacher with a 
learning management* system tB ensure the placement of each student in a v 
* text fitting hi?,-instructjionA reading level. On pa^es W to 55 in this ' 

.guidg another procedure is described for teachers to use in determining^ ^ "* 
a child's instructional reading level* This mettjod will be Useful when 4 
using other basal reader* series With controlled' wore) frequent 

Another' benefit provided by most basal reader series is- thp* wealth of 
f ideas ^pr daily lesson planning available Jto the classroom teacher 
througn the teachers 1 manual. In spite of " tl\e skill development* strands 
built into most basal reader programs, ( a number of comprehension skills' 4 
are no% easily* mastered by students. When thinking {comprehension) v 9 
skills are 'difficult for students Uo master ,^'several factors may cause 
" interference:*' . . 

♦ The particular thinking -skill was not previously learned through t ; 
listening instruction. ' 



In supnary, the strength of a wide based reading program includes 
sequential skill development and provision cf a quantity of varied read- 
'ing experiences at a controlled reading level, plus the valued resource 
of a well organized and easy to fellow teacher's guide. The lack of 
Culturally relevant reading experience and the frequency of irrelevant 
and urban-ba'sed selections are weaknesses which need to be recognized 
and compensated for by each classroom" teacher. 

v 

8.3 Culturally Relevant Materials 



There s a great need in t^e classroom f oiy the provision of reading- 
material dealing with native life, culture^ history, current affairs, 
and fiction to balance the huge amounts of books, magazines, newspapers, 
etc., that deal with non^-native lif^ in th$ school and community* Until 
recently the existing boqks and materials about native lif^ were written 
at such a high difficulty level that their usefulness was limited to 
picture and caption reading. However in the pflj&t five years there* has 
been a great increase of published books dealing with native culture. A 
significant number of these are quality books written at readability^ 
levels of Grade 3 through Grade ,8. In 1977 the Government of Canada's* - 
Department of Indian .Northern Affairs published- an annotated biblio- * 
graphy of books on Qative life titled "About Indians, a List of Books t 
frth Edition" . It divides the books intn groups from Grades K to 3* 3 to 
6, and Grade 6 v and beyond for easy reference. This bibliography 
provides 'an excellent reference for school librarians who are planning 
to expand the native culture content of their collection. Appendix Oof 
of this guide is a list of books on native life and culture which could 
serve as another ordering source for teachers and librarians. 

In_ addition to -published-sourcesrof ^information about Indian life and 
culture, many classroom activities-produce studenb-ma^e reading Material 
and media reflecting the local community. This is language expedience 
t*at its most sophisticated level. ■ * 

* * 
Another source of ' information about I^ian culture is the native curri- 
culum materials which ar.e being locally developed In British Colgmbia. 
A list of these materials'is on pages 31*2. Although these materials 
rely on mutli-media approaches as well as print, the high interest and 
ease of readability of the printed information, make them extremely 
attractive to students. \ - * 

* ■ <■ . ^ 

As emphasized in the 1978 B.C. Language Arts Guide, , an integrated ap- 
proach to developing language art£ skills is vital.- Using thesf locally 
developed materia: u thematically with the whole class or a portion of 
the class,* provides an excellent opportunity to practice language 
skills while studying a. unlf ied theme. 



8 A Independent Reading and Book Selection 



The enjoyment *of reading In library books, magazines, film strips, news- 
papers, etc., Is the real goal of a child's learning, to read. 

* 

There Is little point In learning how to read, however, when there Is 
ilttle for children to select, because there are very few library books 
within their reading level. Until children reach a late Grade two flue- 
ncy, this limited 'choice Is a real problem effecting Independent library 
"reading* Fortunately during the last five years, greater numbers of 
wordless picture books, read-a-long taped books, and low word-load books 
have been published which provld^ a broader range of choice to young 
readers. - I 

The essence of a successful Independent reading program In the classroom 
is the provision of ample time for careful book selection and dally time 
for students to read and enjoy their choices. 

Some classrooms provide this time and practice through Uninterrupted 
Sustained Silent Reading (U.S.S.R.). Twenty to forty minutes daily are 
scheduled In a fixed time slot, so that all students, the teacher, the 
aide, etc. are reading self-selected books. Some schools have actually 
selected coordinated time slot, so that all classes, the janitor, the 
secretary, and the principal are reading simultaneously. This * time Is 
devoted exclusively to reading and no other activity tafcjes place. 

*» 

During book selection, there are always students who find it difficult 
to find a book that fits their interest and their reading fluency 
level. These are the students recognized as page flippers, library 
traffickers, and 'nuisance to your neighbour* types. The problem has 
i,' ten been complicated by classroom practices which gave the message 
that everyone ought to**be In the same difficulty of book (a prescribed 
grade level reader )V I - 

There are two classroom approaches which can change that message. 

(a) The 5 finger ruie 

When beginning library book selection ^iith the class, empha- 
size again that a book must fit Its reader. Ask the students 
to check one full pa( of print after they* have chosen a 
book. Have them put up one finger for any word they would 
have to sound or puzzle out. If they use all five fingers on 
one hand, the book Is too difficult to be used for Independent 
reading, for students who ^>ave avoided reading and picked too 
difficult books In the past, 1 this will require repeated teach- 
er reinforcement* During the, first weeks students' choices 
need to be Jarefully checked before tney leave the library. 
-» If they are still not using the five finger rule, teacher^can 
assist them in applying it to select a suitable book. I This 
will require monitoring for several weeks to be sure the 
message is clear. 

i i 
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(b) Classroom mini -libraries 

Select from the school library or the nearest public library a 
choice of 15 - 20 books, aimed at the readers who have the 
most difficulty selecting accurately.* In other words, pick 
easy-to-read books so that If students insist they are 
finished, -you direct them immediately to their mini-library, 
rather than lose them to a library search. When * students 
realize - that what you do and what you say convey the- same 
message, they begin to choose more thoughtfully. ' 

These particular students will be choosing shorter books^ to 
match their Independent fluency level, so that they will 
finish more quickly. It may be useful to allow them one or 
two extra choices on library selection day. In respect to 
"too easy" books, students may try this a few times, but if 
they're actually reading their books, the choices probably 
match their Independent fluency level. / In this situation It 
Is far better to err on the too easy side than too hard, for 
word repetition is the glue, that provides permanent learning 
of vocabulary. 



8.5 High- Pleasure Experiences 

Foremost among high pleasur^ exposures Is the dally experience of being 
read to by the classroom teacher. A variety of read-aloud experiences, 
reflecting the whole range of reading choice, will provide the 
foundation necessary for understanding the elements and qualities of 
literature. In addition the response of a student to f particular 
author or topic may establish the beginnings of his or her own personal 
taste in^ook selection. ^ 

A reference to taped books has been made several times in this guide* 
They are clearly one of the most popular reading* experiences chosen by 
native Students. ^Such taped books appear to have a direct effect on 
reading growth and library use. The individual packets include: 

• Qne copy of an attr^ive library book and ' 1 

• Onet cassette taped script of the exact story, with signals for 
page turning. * % * 



Also available are: 

4 Filmstrips of the illustrations and 
Multiple copies of the text. 

Following is a list ofyselected publishers, producing read-a-long taped 
books: . . 

Coronet Instructional Media, Ltd. , 200 Steelcase Rd., E. , Markham, 
Ontario, L3R 1G2 
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Educational Enrichment Materials - Administrative Information 
Media, Educational Aids, P.O. Box 8670^, N. Vancouver, B.C., 
V7L 4L2 

Glnn & Co.. 3771 Victoria Park Ave., Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2P9 

Nel .on-Bowniar , 81 Curlew Drive, Oon Mills, Ontario, M3A 2R1 

V isual Education Centre (Enc. Brit. ) 75 Horner Ave. f Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Walt Oisney Educational Media - Mclntyre Educ. Media Ltd.* 30 
Kelfield St., Rexdale, Ont. M9W 5A2 

Weston Woods, Box 280, Station^, Weston, Ontario, M9N $19" 
(^featuring Caldecott & Newberry Award Books & 5torie&). 

*- * 

Sharing is another valuable way to provide a reason to read. The buddy 
system involves selecting an older or younger reading partner from 
"another class, and listening and reading together^on a regular basis. 

The organization <of both classes takes careful planning and monitoring 
by the teachers, but it offers tremendous enjoyment! through reading, and 
is well worth tl\e organizational effort. / 

For native children* an influx of traditions and ojlture can add to their 
self-esteem and bring enjoyment to the entire class. There are a vari- 
ety of choices at all grade levels of stories, filmstrips, and taped 
books representing the legends and history of native people in British 
Columbia. , , 

Other high interest reading activities include i student written puppet 
shows, mini-dramas, and student ^Written radio programs. Students of all 
aggs enjoy taping stories and books for younger students. Also many of 
the language experience >and student-made curriculum activities provide 
reading pleasure. 
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9.0 THE DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING OF REAPING 



In order to provide -an appropriate reading program for native Indian 
students their teacher must continually ask questions. These questions 
could include, among others, such things as: (a) Is Lee Ann/ for exam- 
ple, reading- the correct reader?; (b) what kinds of assessment proce- 
dures should I use to determine her strengths and weaknesses in read- 
ing?; and (c) after deciding on a reader, what should I do to be certain 
my choice was a good one? The answers to these and other similar ques- 
tions can be changed .from maddening to manageable if the teacher follows 
a diagnostic decision-making model. The steps of such a model are quite 
straightforward. They are: - , 

(a) Look at what you already know first; 

(b) Liste/t and look carefully at*what and how the student reads; 

(c) Based on the information gained in steps (a) and (b)* estimate 
reading level; * 

(d) Use this estimate as a starting poiat when administering* an 
informal reading inventory or standardized diagnostic reading 
test; ' 

(e) Design or select reading material based on assessment deci- 
sion. Try a lesson or two based on* tentative placement 
decision; 

• (f) Make grouping decision and monitor performance. 

Each of these steps will be discussed in more detail below. In order to 
do this we will attempt to make a placement decision for Victor who has 
arrived at his *new school as a "Grade 5 M student in mid April. 



Look At What You Already Know 



* 



The, previous teacher had placed Victor in a grade 5 reader. No 
other information arrived with him to indicate whether he was 
reading at that level successfully. 

A Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test Score was forwarded as well. 
Unfortunately only the grade equivalent score was included. This 
data suggested that when compared to other students on this test, 
he^scored^at a grade level of 3.S. This data is very misleading 
as depending on the level of test t^icen (unknown), Victor's grade 
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equivalent score can change considerably. Since our purpose here 
is • only to estimate where to start testing on a diagnostic 
reading inventory we will use this information as a crude guess. 



Listen And Look Carefully At What And How The Student Reads 



t Sometimes it will take 'awhile before either the Learning Assist; 
ance teacher or the classroom teacher will have an opportunity to 
administer a diagnostic reading test. ' f 

% The classroom teacher,** in the first two days* listened to Victor 
when he read. It was noted that Victorias not afraid of books 
and appeared to like to read. The classroom teacher estimated 
Victor as a late grade three reader. 



* 

Estimate Where To Start Testing 



Based en the available information* Victor's reading level for 
assessment purposes is estimated to be "between the last reader in 
grade 3 and the first 'reader in grade 4, 



Use This Information To Start Testing 



t In this case the program the classroom teacher is using has a 
self-contained informal reading inventory.' Since the* available 
estimate of "reading level Is very crude, the Learning Assistance 
teacher tor classroom teacher) decided to start .test one level 
below the estimate. The following were Victor's results) 

Grade 2 Late Two - one error 

- 90% score^on comprehension questions 

Grade 3 Early Three - three errors 

- 85ft comprehension 
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^indicates Victor is 
reading at late 
grade 3. 



Late Three - five errors 

- 75% comprehension 

Grade Early Four - seven errors 

- 50% comprehension 



Try A Lesson Or Two 



For the $ irst few Wessons, the classroom teacher .will want to watch 
Victor quite closely. Test information is not always accurate. 
Students have been known to reajl more poorly ,1ft an initial test 
situation than they typically read. Continue to use the five 
finger rule of thumb and watch for signs of n this is too easy n <as 
well. 



Make and Adjust Placement Decisions 



Frequently there is a student who*s instructional level does not fall 
within the range of 'any group. Since foOr groups stretch the limits of 
classroom organization, Winslow is assigned to the group just above his* 
range. Groups are rarely homogenous, so that .individualized skill 
instruction is often provided for specific stCidents* When specific 
planning and instruction are jdeye loped, for other student 1 ^ needs, then 
an individualized program suiting Wrnslpw 1 s- instru ctional neec js^hecomes 
arv integral part of established classroom practice* 

The weaknesses of grojuping/ for reading instruction are due to related 
practices which are not necessary to the grouping process. When teach- 
ers are alert to these weaknesses, they" can be avoided without counter- 
acting the many positive results gained through grouping. One of" the 
most damaging practices associated with, grduping is ^related to teacher 
attitudes, which value advanced readers and devalue the less advanced. 
This is communicated in direct ways by the naming of groups, the grant- 
ing of special privileges, and by using higher or lower interest mater- 
ial with specific groups* It is also Subtly transmitted through tone of 
voico, attention, preparation, or room position, etc* * Obviously when a 
teacher overvalues advanced readers* the message is communicated to the 
children. 



One approach which worked successfully to dispel these attitudes was 
developed by Tom Boulter, reading consultant in Prince Rupert in 1969-71 
for use during early*5eptember class discussions. Teachers, organizing 
students into Instructional level groups, explained it this way: 

• 

"Tomorrow, we wlli be starting our reading program. 
This year you will be in a reader which is comfort- 
able for you and fits your own reading level. You 
will be with others who also fit the same book 
rather like the S.R.A. Kits most of you have used. 
There will be several groups, each reading different 
books or materials: The important thing is that 
your book really fits, that you can* improve and 
grow in reading ability. Its rather like good run- — 
ning shoes. If -they 'fit exactly, you rfon^t trip, 
stumble or fall, you run your best. You would never 
want shoes which were too long or too short because 
you wouldn't be able to run well. 



Well, Its the £ame way. with books! It's important 
in this class that we are in different books at 
different times. It is not important which book you 
are in, only that your reading and class work i$ 
done extremely >*eil at your level, so that you grow 
and improve throughout the y^ar." 

^ ■■ ■ '* 

i * * * * 



Constant Monitoring Of Individual Student Performance 
Is Necessary To Provide Further Teaching Information 



In order to follow the evaluation procedure recommended in the 1978 
B.C» .Language Arts Guide , a teacher needs constant feedback to determine ' 
whether what she has taught has actually been learned. When using 
prescribed materials, (developed primarily for middle ,class, urban 
students, speaking Standard English) with students 'Who* have linguist!* 
cally and culturally different -backgrounds, the need for specific feed- 
back is extremely important. If the reading program involves supplemen- 
tary textbooks and materials that don ' t Include management and ski 11 
evaluation .systems, tjiejr the need for ^ teacher-based, system Is 
increased. 4 

In basic term£, everything a student says, reads ? writes, or does 
proyidSs information to the teacher about: 

1 • What he jtoes well, and • ' 
" , " • What he is .unable to do * 

A finely tuned ear and a finely turned eye are -probably the most useful 
tools that a teacher 'can develop.' Excellent class programs can be 
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developed solely from anecdotal index cards noting the problems that 
particular students encounter during class work* , There are always clus- 
ters of students with similar needs so that most Insttuction can be 
provided in a group setting. 



MERLE-^OIS \ 

Nov. 20 ^|Runs over punctuation 
Nov, 20 -/Stops aV end of line 
Nov\23 - Eye swing still slow 
Nov. 26 - Unable_jtct understand sequence- 
- \ in story, past first event 

Grouped with Mary, 31m, Abel 
(oral grodp(. ordering 
sentence strips) 




If index cards with each child's, name are easily available tjo the teach- 
er* notations can TTe made at the moment of discovery. Later in the day 
$ review of these card^provides individual and g/oup lessor planning 
- direction. x JJte skill groups so formed, continue together until mastery 
~is achieved.-^ These classroom programs built t from the actual needs of 
the .students are often more effective than general / textbook skill 
programs^ - 

Another* important procedure, for the teacher who is carefully monitoring 
student skills and performance is to checklist new information and new 
skills whenythey are introduced to a group. This practice emphasizes 
the difference between what is taught and what is actually learned. As 
new information is introduced a precheck provides information about 
which 'students know specific facts ' or skills and which students need 
instruction, ^Instruction >ls -then tailored to those Who need it. When 
'instruction has been given* a post-tesfor re-check is given to see 
exactly which students have mastered the information. Re-teaching by 
means of an alternative approa&h Is then provided "to the students whQ do 
not demonstrate, mastery. * 



r 
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Oec. 1: 

c 

Instruc- 
tional 
Qrganjz . 

Group 2 

Group 1 

Group 1 

Group 2 

Excused 

Group 2 

Group 1 

Group 2 

Group 2 

Group 2 



Examples ; 

i 

Pre-Te«t 
CHECKLIST ON LOCATING 
WORDS &.W0R0 MEANING 
IN THE DICTIONARY 



\ 



Stu- 
dents 



1 

2 , 

TV 

5 

7 
8 
9 
10 



Alphabetizing 



1 



v. 



Letters 



y 
/ 

y 

y 

✓ 
y 



y 



y 
y 



y 



y 



More 



Using Key Words 



Meaning in 
Context 



& 1st Key 



sometimes 

; y ■ 

y 



2nd Key 



y 



y 
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, t Re-Check' * 
CHECKLIST . ON LOCATING 
WORDS & WORD MEflLfNG 
- IN THE DICTIONARY 



Dec. 10! 

Instruc- 
tional 
Qrganiz . 

Studfent-* 

Student 

Tutoring 

Re teach 

Rete^ph 

Excused 

{Excused * 

Excused 

Individ. 

Re teach 

Excused 

Individ. 



Stu-» 
dents 



v 1 

*. 

2 
3 

5 
6 
7. 
8 
9 
30 



Alphabetizing 



y 
y 
y 
y 
y 
y 

y 



Letters 
2 13 1* More 



y 
y 

y 

y 
y 

y 

y 
y 

y 



y 
y 
y 
y 
y 

y 

y 
y 



y 



y 



Usjrig Key Words 



1st 



Key 



y 

r 

•J 

y • 

i ■ 

i * 

sometimes 

■ ^- 

y 



2nd Key 



Meaning in 
Context 



\ 

sometimes. 
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10.JOF WRITING 



Organizing a program of Writing fot* native students involves selecting 
highly successful teaching approaches while" avoiding techniques which 
are less productive. The classroom teacher is responsible for provid- 
ing: S * 



1. Strong motivation- tp write, 

2. Frequent opportunity to practice the skill of 
writing, ^ 

3. A wide variety pV^writing experiences, and 

4. Diagnostic afna'lysis of the written language skills 
needed by an. individual, or <jroup, followed by 
teaching that focuses on particular jkill needs 

^ until mastery occurs. - 



Strong Motivation^ * % 

Since wWting requires a high, degree of skill in oral language, as well 
as the mechanical skills -to convert thought into print, it provides a 
complex x a/id difficult challenge to each student. % 

In "order to motivate children to write, the^e must be a clear reason to 
write. The child must draw from a 'wealth of interesting first riand 
experiences wjth clear purposes for recording and sharing those experi- 
ences with others. The language experience approach may provide an 
initial exposure to writing as students, through the teacher, convert 
their thoughts >and speech into print. The extension of this language 
experience approach from captions and chart stories to - advanced levels 
of composition 'is vital to writing' success for the native student. 



10.1.1 ■ Fre-Wrlting 



From the earliest attempts tp convert ideas into written form, many 
native Indian students need a stimulus, to mot^yate their writing* They 
find^ the. process of writing slpw and complex^ In order to break' through 
the reluctance to write, me teacher must'prtwide experiences to stimu- 
late ideas, and encourage tm^desire to share and create. 
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The previous numbered pagefft 
the original document $as blanK. 



The stimulus can_be provided through planned in-scKpol experiences or by 
capitalizing on re*l iife experiences as they occur. Occurrences which 
contain a Mgh level of feeling (burniog issues) are particularly suc- 
cessful in unlocking the flow of written language. The use of litera- 
ture as a stimulus is also extremely valuable > It provides, ideas, 
languaige modelling, anti form which can be used to focus student interest 
and provide specific tnput. Linking the task of writing to real life 
(adult) use of writing provides an additional stimulu?. % 

^Ourlr^g the earliest stages of writing, the teacher's contribution is 
"vital in the preparation to write. The interest and information that 
the teacher focuses provides the thrust to students 1 interest. This> 
holds trye whether the writing is informative, descriptive, or creative* 

( 



* w List of Motivational Techniques 

Literature based - - | 

* # Use of .content and specific ideas to "piggy-back ir writing^ 

# Finish a read short story . , 

4* Imitate the forms or styles of selections 

# Provide narration for wordless picture books 

fc* * 

Pictorial based (photographs and pictures) 

# Describe the scenes, 1 events 

# Predict outcome* ' 

# Comparing and contrast 

# Sequence etc. from multiple pictures 

Comic based ' ^ 

# Covdr t^e balloons and write own dialogue * ' 

# Write one liners for each frame of wordless comics 
(Doug Wrights Family, Nancy) 

Real life based . , - - 

# Interviews • 
Buddy books 

# Describe an exciting event 1 

# Sports reporting 

# Class newspaper* 

# Diaries - 

# Give opinions on burning issues ^ 

Tape recorder based 

# Notetaking from audio sequences, fpllowed by collaboration 
in a writers 1 workshop 

' # Self dictation 

Media based 

# Themes - Scripts, etc. 
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. 10.1.2 Post-Writing ■ 

i ■ ***' 

■ i " i 

^ The outcome of most .writing experiences should involve display, reading, 
or publication of the student's efforts., / This process of sharing has 
unlimited value in promoting student writing. It is extremely important 
that the outcome of the writing experience have a potentially authentic 
audience, besides the teaphej. A partial list of techniques to 



encourage sharing follows: 



^ » ^pard Authors 



One segment of the class '(1/3 to^\/Z) *vs assigned to chalk-, 
' toard spaces 3 - *fr feet in width^^H^other students write 
amu^jjal at their. desks. Each board autltffr reads his com, 
plated story to the class at some t^me duttng the day* The 
grpups are rotated each day so that ai-1 students become 
board authors over a 2 - 3 day period. 

0 Bulletin Board Bests , 4 

- — \ — - • . ■» 

Each child keeps a folder of his week's writing efforts. One 
Friday eaph student selects his favourite for posting the 
following week.' (Class or hall posting*) 

• Class Authors Anthology * 

Students, choose their favourite st&r£ from their writing 
folders to be self-illustrated and Wind in a book for their 
class reading centre. j > 

• Home Anthology * ^ ^ 

*Each student's favourite story is copied onto a ditto stencil, 
illustrated, ^rra^run* off W be stapled as a class., set to 1 be 
taken home and shared With parents; » 

# Interviews and Buddy BoQks 

Children in one class or between two fclasses are matched to 
interview one another. They write a W>k about their buddy, 
illustrate it, and share It with that person. 

• Diary responses 

The teacher responds to each diary entgy with a one line writ 
ten comment or question. - The following day the child* writes 
her answer before^ making her regular diary enttfy. 




'j Letters to praise or protest , - 

Children are encouraged to write letters of opinion related to 
current events in theirfcommuriity,or to^respond to literature, 
advertising or media experiences (burning issues). 

• Scripts to perform - 

Puppetry, minidramas, radio and television/scripts are prepar- 
ed, polished, and performed for other classes. 

• Groufr song writing 

Students substitute their town words (lyrics) for a well known 
* song. The teacher, provides one or two starting lines. i After 
war^ls the children prepare and perform it for other classes. 

, : - fl_ 

. ' ' , ) 

10.2 Fre&ient Opportunity (Building Confidence) 

One of the keys to developing student writing skills is the dail^ prac- 
tice of writing. At first this may be dp/te by students dictating their 
ideas to the teacher who acts as scribe for the Individual or group. 
This language, experience approach soon frequires a selective teacher 
withdrawal, as the child is encouraged to record his own captions*, 
labels, and stories. 

r 

This transfer period from teacher to child provides the prime opportun- 
ity to build child confidence. > The mechanical process of, changing 
thought into print often reels Extremely slow ami laborious to the 
child. Skills such as printing, spelling, and handwriting need to be 
practiced in context until they ^an be used effortlessly. Only then 
does the child feel comfortable In setting down ideas. 

There ar6 several practices which assist the child in developing this 
confidence: 



• Sentence building from word cards 

aragraph copying 
Teacher or student to student dictation of 
(O single sentences or J 
paragraphs 

• Self dictation with a tape recorder 

• Class word helpers 

• Spelling blanks in stories 1 
#^Personal and class spelling dictionaries 

• Timed par&graphrreproduction 
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• Sentence building from word cards * v • 

Each child has her own envelope or box -of word cards* = After 
demonstrating how to build a sentence on the overhead projector, eacf\ 
child is asked to reproduce the sentence at her own desk. T^e cards 
should be on 1" x 1/2" tag board and limited to about 50 total ' at one 
session. Group vocabulary ■ c^n be dittoed ontp tagboard and cut with 
the papercutter. When^the children know how to build sentepces .with 
meaning, they are giv^n a fixed time and asked to see Jiow many .full 
sentences they can Build before Vie stop signal is "given. (Caution: 
When sentence building with, later vocabulary, be sure to include the 
most frequently used words from any controlled list, i.e. American 
Heritage's first- 5*0. These*are service words which hold a sentence 
together.) ' 

Ekarrtgle - r * , * 



(the) (of) (to) (and) (a) (in) (is) (It) (you) 

(cards) 

(that) (he) (was) (for) (on) ..(are) (with) (as) 
(I) (his) (they) (be) (at)' (one) (have) 
(this) (work) (or) (some) (other) (word) 
(time) (some) (other) (people) (number) 
3 Mingles 

/ 

He has a number. 
Some people have this word. 
It is time to be at work. 
They are 

Score 16 



Points are given for each word In a sentence making sense. Each child 
records his own score, each day and tries to improve it. 

• Paragraph cop> • 

In order to loosen up the child writer arid get him to note form, 
punctuation, capitalization, etc., he is asked to reproduce a brief 
paragraph from his reader or from a chart story. These paragraphs 
are teacher selected intially and child selected once the process is 
well understood. 

Positive marking is used by counting points for each correct word and 
adding points for each correct capital, indentation, and punctua- 
tion. {A time limit is useful to encourage speed in copying.) 

\ 
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# Dictation 



One of the best ways to break through the reluctance to put ideas 
into print is through teacher or student-to-student dictation. At 
the beginning stages the teacher selects and reads short simple 
sentences from the students* own readers. 

Students are asked to: 4 

- Listen to the sentence 

- Echo the sentence aloud 

- Print or write the sentence 

Scoring is done by the teacher- using positive marking. Points are 
given for each correct word, capitals, and punctuation. The child 
records his own score and attempts to improve it daily. The sen- 
■ tences should never be above the child's instructional reading level 
and may be below lb, especially 'when introducing dictation to the 
students. fc r s more able students, whole paragraphs can be dicj^ed, 
once compel j. in single sentences is secure. 

Another dictation method offering far more creative possibilities is 
self - transcription on the tape recorder. In this approach, the stu- 
dent records his words and thoughts rather than writing them dwft. 
Later he transcribes his recording ve* uim, using the replay and 
pause buttons. This unlocks the flow of ideas which is often hamper- 
ed by the mechanics of spelling, punctuation and grammar. 

All of the above methods are limited in their effectiveness to 
removing the reluctance to write, caused by unfamiliarity and fear. 
They would be discarded * once the studentjs writing reflected a 
comfortable competency. * 

t Class word helpers 

By designating one or several students as cla^ss Word helpers for the 
week, the student who needs to spell a particular wort! can have 
immediate access to help without depending on the teacher. The word 
helperts) ,can be class or teacher appointed. ^ 

• Personal and Class Spelling -Dictionaries 

By accumulating the words which are either requested or misspelled in 
student work and alphabetizing them, needed words can be organized 
into a "dictionary format". 

This can be done "either by an ' individual or by a group. If each 
student has a personal dictionary, a scribbler* can be tabbed with 
alphabet letters and new words added each time they are needed. 
Since this process leads to a list which is not alphabetized under 
"each lefter, a card file or loose keaf arrangement is often used 
instead* 
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• Spelling blanks V 

One of the greatest blocks , to thought flow In composition Is 
overconcern with spelling. This happens when a child 'Is Interrupted 
in the midst of an Idea, because of a word he is gnable to spell 
' automatical ly. When she pauses too long, he or she actually loses 
the train of thought and is unable to continue the idea or story. 

* 

A teacher can direct students to use the following procedure when 
there is spelling they are unsure' of: 

- Put down the letter they think the word starts with, 

- draw a line, and, 

\ * - continue writing the composition u,,cil finished. 

- Then go btfck and complete the word blanks using any of the 
spelling aids available; 

. class word helpers 
. personal dictionary 
. class dictionary 
regular dictionary 7 



Example: 

When I reached the top of the cliff, I looked down and 

s with fear. Beliow me was a 100 foot drop and 

the cliff I was on was undercut. * 



• Time paragraph reproduction ' 
. 

All of the previous methods have been directed at breaking through 
block's In the mechanical process, of writing. This final method is 
directed at increasing the speed of transcribing. 

A short paragraph is selected by the teacher and reproduced in print 
or handwriting at «he chalkboard or on the overhead. Students are 
asked to prepare tfteir bodies, pens or pencils and paper to reproduce 
the paragraph as often as possible during the time limit. A signal 
/ to begin is given* followed by a signal to stop after a reasonable 
period of time. Total words are counted and recorded each time. 
(The total paragraph word count Is given to v assist students In 
counting. ) " ' * 



The time period may be altered In length or held constant for record , 
keeping. An overemphasis on speed sometimes leads to deterioration 
in handwriting quality. Therefore, tM s * v technique is 4 frequently 
alternated with lessons, which stress quality in handwriting 
printing. 
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10.3 1 A Wide Variety of Writing Experiences 



Once the child has experienced increased 'ease In writing, he needs daily, 
practice to develop his general writing skills. This practice tends to 
refine .and cfevelop new writing skills*, concentrating on the art of 
communication. The student's dally writing experience should Include; * 

• Diary, calendar, 01; journal writing 0 

(a) Descriptions and reports or 

(b) Imaginative and creative writing. 

The writing experiences which are 'planned and stimulated by the teacher 
should include J?oth prose and poetry.' The selection of a particular 
form should.be followed by several days of concentrated attention until 
thje level of ?kill Increases. 

Following Is a suggested list that provides a wide variety of writing 
Experiences to encourage the development of specific writing skills: * 

Prose 

* Notf taking 
' * Diaries, calendars, journals 

* Stories , 

* Reports 
" * Letters 

* Advertisements 
* * Scripts 

* Speeches 

Poetry 

* 1free verse * 

* Rhymes 

* Songwrlting 
. * Haiku-Cinquatn, ptc. 

In selecting experiences from this list and stimulating the reason to 
write (the message^,, teachers give students 'daily opportunities to 
Increase their writing skills. Pride in improvement is a further 
motivator to the developing student author. 



10.4 ■" Diagnostic Analysis and Focused Teaching * 

* * * 

Experience as a speaker and as a reader has a direct effect on yrt?itten 
language. The ability to compose tends to lag behind reading levels at 
least one half-to one full year. In other words} a year six student 
reading at an early four level is apt to write stories using vocabulary 
and sentences of the year *three level. 



> 



Teachers who are unaware of this effect may become discouraged by the 
writing efforts of their student^ and consequently make c|nly sporadic 
'attempts to emphasize the writing^strands of the language ^rts program. 
Yet it is the consistent daily focus that is so vitai to the native 
student. This direct instruction In writing and writing practice stimu- 
lates growth in the developing student writeri [ 

Past efforts at formal grammar instruction had iittle or ta> transfer 
effect on the writing abilities of students. Much of this textbook 
inspired instruction was organized for one exposure mastery. I The empha- 
sis on particular skills was'not related to the student's own language 
needs and often provided a different emphasis each day. Many lessons 
were* not planned to provide re-teaching until student, mastery occurred. 

One of tfie most effeGtfve ways to develop a stddent need-based writing 
program is by compiling a master .list of class difficulties. This, is 
done as followsi « 



(a) Prepare and stimulate students to write. 

(b) Circulate as they write, noting individual difficulties and 
strengths. 1 * 

(c) Collect the writing products. 

(d) Read each sample and make a master ll£t adding any problem 
encountered In a student's writing. (See example, p. 66.) 

(e) Add a tlckl ) If a problem re-occurs In another student's 
— ^writing-. 



(f) Note the problem TOst frequently ticked and select_lt for 
specif la pre-wrltlng Instruction the following day. (10 
mlnutes^maxlmum) ' . < A 

11 * Use 2 or 3 examples on board or overhead. 

. Explain rule or language structure (oral or written}. 
. Correct one. 
( . Group corrects others. 

(g) Have students self edit this one specific problem, during the 
following writing. 

(h) Have partners exchange and edit. 

* * . * 

(i) Check the, new writings 

. If problem Is greatly Improved, decide whether to 

- repeat another day of focus, or 

- select the next frequent problem from the master list 
* If problem shows little Improvement, continue the focus 

on the specific problem dally until improvement occurs* 

(j) Collect new samples and make a new master list once the most 
frequent problems have Improved. 
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The following master list of writing problems was^ prepared for a student 
who was having difficulty with the mechanics of writing. Such lists, do 
not and shbulct not be restricted >to the examples given below. Other 
writing factors tb watch for include: sticks to the topic, connects 
Ideas In, paragraphs, connects ideas between paragraphs. What is inclu- 
ded in the master list, then t " reflects the weaknesses in the student's 

written^language. . * , 

* * * f 

Master List? of Class Writing Problems 

Incorrect gender* - /// / 

{He or she: him or her) f y ^ s/ ( J J J ^ J * 



Capitalization 

Punctuation 

Verb tense 

Run on sentences 

Repetitive sentence 
starts 

Dialectical grammar: / 
He don't - / 
I got's / 
me myself / 
• J we ain't / 

Indentation -/paragraph 



form 



y V y /V J 

■y y / / yyyyy 
yy J : 

y / y ./ yy/y vv 

,/y y yyy/ 

y y ✓ y y ✓ */ 
y/ * 

yyj 



/ 



Overuse of connectives 
and . 



/ but 
• Word Order 
J&h Adjectives 

/ 

/ Spelling words 



' y y y jj J Jyyjy/ 

giant, canoe, terrible, legeni) 



The pre/writing instruction shquld bebri^f and focused on one particu- 
lar problem. When the language difference is due to the local community 
dialect,, the direct teaching will be through an ,oral approach. _ Ideas 
for choral speech and other oral language activities of the class are 
ofien generated from the class, writing. Language needs and differences 
are sometimes clearer to the observer V* written ,forjfk than in a fleeting 
oral ^exposure. 1 4 

Another technique based on 'the studeptsJL own writing is to compile a* 
list of interesting wordsj posted daily, and accumulated and alphabet!- 
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zed (by the student) for the writing corner. This list is made at the 
board or on the overhead /by the teacher, as she circulates during the 
writing period. Entries are made from words used by the students in 
their, compositions. They are listed in context so that meaning is 
imbedded in the word phrase. The list provides a great Impetus to 
students to use a^richer vocabulary when writing. At the end of the 
writing session, the* list can be used for student-to-student oral 
language expansion. 

Words from Writing (May 30) 

pretended he couldn't fc iee 
* launch the boat; - 

grind the corn 

shot the d eco y 

a s piny branch 
- won the trophy 

a valuable ring 

receive a letter 

a homey living room 

Personal or group spelling tests can also be compiled from student word 
requests/ as well as from composition word errors. These personalized 
lists may be .supplemented by words ^from other spelling lists, such as 
the Ves Thomas list. This is especially appropriate .as a pre-wrltlng 
exercise. Students* can be encouraged to add these new words to their 
personal lists, aftd* to use them in pre-wrltlng and writing exercises. 
Spelling is then integrated into language use and the purpose of accu- 
rate spelling becomes more apparent. 

One of the most difficult areas of language use is the understanding of 
idioms. Common expression's such' as: 

* * 

1 * - down in the dumps 

- a stitch in my side 

- a sensitive chord 

- a loose tongue 1 

- comb the waterfront . 
Van "Itch" to get away ' * 

- thick as mud . 

convey meanings which are not obvious. Usually the meaning haS develop- 
ed historically through repetition and agreed upon usage. An excellent 
resource book for Understanding idioms and their specific meaning is 
Dictionary of Idioms for the Deaf . 

If teachers ar£ alert to the interference these expressions might have 
in conveying meaning, they can note the idioms as they occur in .reading 
selections and develop , the ^meaning arajly with their class: A class 
collection of expressipns with drawings by the' students depicting the 
right ^nd the wrong meaning is very useful. Collection and frequent use 
of these idioms increases the likelihood of^their transfer into written 
composition. , , 
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11.0 EXPANDING SUPPORT SERVICES FOR TEACHERS AMP STUDENTS 



11.1. Library 4 



An important^ part of the language arts program is a school library, 
featuring a librarian and *a wide based collection of quality books, 
media, and materials from earliest to advanced reading levels. A fulty 
trained children's librarian is extremely, valuable to, assist tW 
children in appreciation, self selection and use of the collection. 
Since qualified librarians are often not available ln t most small 
communities, the, personality and skills of [the teacher/libnarian who 
takes on this responsibility is crucial. In schools serving native 
communities, the librarian should be vitally interested in the local 
culture and particularly sensitive to the reading* needs of native 
children. .Particular emphasis should be placed on the joy and pleasure 
of books since many children will have had limited experience tfith 
reading at .home. > 

11.1.1 Collection 

In recognising the reading needs of native students, the libracian will 
be responsible for enriching and. expanding the* library collection it- 
self. The cfcjllection will need to ftf&ture large. amounts\of: 

• Fiction and noo-flction material (books^filmstrips, tapes, news- 
papers .and magazines reflecting native life and culture featuring 

^readability levels from Grade 3 to 5), *see Appendix C. 

• Easy readability (Grades 2,. 3, *0 fiction and non-fiction books, 
magazines, f ilmstrips, newspapers, pamphlets, etc. , on all 
interest topics m 

Taped books for individual and group readalonq use. (Library" 
book or filmstrip wit^ verbatim tape, see pages ^7-8) 

* ' *■ 

• High intorest-low vocabulary series 

• Paperbatk books and novels with .easy readability*AGrades 3, 5) 

• Wordless picture books (see Appendix 0) 

i * t 

11.1.2 Services • 

^ - - > 

The librarian should offer a "Kjmber of services regularly to the 
.students and teachers ,in order ro enrich the 'language and reading 
experiences of the students. All of these services will be geared to 
expand the students enjoyment of reading through pleasure with book 
experiences. , * 



• Storytelling - Grade * 

- expanding the student's literature and language experience* 

- -introducing legends, stories, and history depicting native 
life. 

• Pre- sc hool visitations 

■ " rir ■ ' 

- storytelling for parents and preschoolers < * 

- aid in book selection and weekly borrowing * 

• Assistance in book selection 

* reinforcing the 5 finger rule for book selection (see page *6) 

- establishing a quickie section where fiction and non-fiction 
' books At the Grade readahility level can be easily, 

located*- This section is aimed^ at ttj£ older reader* who has 
° * difficulty finding a book suitable to his interest at a com- 
fortable reading level y * & 

* assisting individuals in exploring the fiction and non-fiction 
sedtions of the library Collection 

■* - 

• Setting up a reserve shelf of read-aloud books for toeachers 

f ■ . * * 

- providing high student appeal and impact, as well as language 
stretch aftd rapid selection for use by teachers J a their jjiaily 
read-aloud periods 

- ordering duplicate ^copies of read-aloud titles for 'student 
shelves to provide for re-reading generated by the' teacher's 
reading. * # 

• Organizing small group study of literature and special topics 

- literature appreciation ' - ' c 

- development of core-th^foes study 

\ * J 

- assistance in knowing and using the non-fiction collection 

- organizing for report and research , study * £ 

. card catalogue * 
, encyclopedia use > * * ^ 

. fiimstrip and film use ; 
. atlases ; 
. gazetteers 

pictures and study cards * \ 
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• l afrroducing students and staff to the non-print materials and 
media \ * 

. taped books % w ( # picture cards 

. fllmstrlps video cassettes 

. loop films . simulation games 

. records . wordless picture books 

\. films ■ 
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11,2 Learning Assistance * 

In schools serving native children the Learning Assistance is as much a 
teacher support service as a child and parent support service/ The role 
of the learning assistance teacher should include responsibilities in 
assessment, direct instruction and consultation. The consultation role 
is extremely important. 

Oue to the language differences (dialect, second language learning jnd 
cultural use) which affect the development of' literacy in native stu- 
dents, the learning assistance teacher, ,in addition to direct instruc- 
tion with individual- and small groups, needs to work cooperatively with 
classroom teachers. to ensure appropriate instruction for the majority" of 
students. < > 

11.2.1 Assessment * ■ ' 



' Group Reading Tests 



The learning assis^afnce .teacher jnay assist the 1 school ^taff in the 
selection of standardized group ^reading tests by of fering* advice on the 
strengths, weaknesses and uses of the various tests* that are available: 

e.^. 1. Gates-MacGinitle Reading Tests (Canadian edition) 

2. Stenford Diagnostic Reading Test 

3. Metropolitan Reading Test (instructional Battery). 

Learning assistance teachers may also assist the staff in seleqting the 
level of test suitable for each student. * Tests should be given which* 
match the present reading level of the student not the^grade level of 
his class. Tests given at the appropriate level will provide more 

accurate information about the child's reading ability. 

i - * it 

Teacher's manuals for, many of the tests provide information on out-of- H 
level testing* Grade equivalent scores from a previous test can provide^ 
a basis for determining a suitable test level. If several morid\s have 
Mapsed since previous testing, the grade equivalents will ne$P to be 
adjusted to reflect probable growth. ( 4 * * 
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Group Reading tests are appropriate instruments to supply the following 
Information: . * , " v 

1. Initial screening Information to assist in Identifying students' 
t * 1 who require learning assistance servfces. * t 

2. The range of reading ievels within the class . 

to assist in Identifying groups of children wtio may be 
instructed in materials of similar dreading level 

- to assist In the selecti&n of reading materials which are at 
the students* instructional level \ \ 

^3. Initial, screening of a student*^ general* areas of weakness to**' 
Indicate what areas need toore detailed diagnostic testing. 

^,An evaluation 'of student progress dufring the year v To compare 
-<* pre and post test scores, the teacher should select an vachieve- 
jnent test that was normed at two times in the year.* Standard 

* scores or *pStcentiles should be used for comparisons since 
grade equivalents are skewed. * 

* * 
For more Information on the use of standardized tests, refer to: * 

* f '* s * 

Selection and Use of Standardized Tqsts : Resource* Book for 
, School and District Personnel, Ministry of Education. 

Individual ^Assessment 5 * , 

In .early September and throughout the year referrals for the diagnosis 
of specific learning needs reach the learning 1 assistance teacher from 
four possible sources: v ' * 

classroom* teacher referral 
parent referral * 
'self referral J>y the child 

analysis of individual scores in group testing. / 

Classroom teachers and school-based t teams can assist the learning 
assistance teacher 'by priorizing concerns and indicating each child's 
particular area of difficulty. An individual diagnosis is given in 
order to determine each child's specific 'strengths, weakne^ses t and 
learning needs and Xo establish tihich children require direct instruc- 
tion from the learning assistance -teacher. 

There are several Categories of Information in language arts that must 
be checked to determine the child's specific strengths and weaknesses. 
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Skill Categories 
Instructional Fluency Level 



:s 



Diagnosing 
in 
fteffi Ing 

Dia. 



gnostic^ 



Tools 



.oral inventory (independent to 

frustration level) ^ ; 

* 

group standardized te§t, • 



Vocabutary Lev£l 



■ Phonic Knowledge 



alphabet sounds 
consonants 
vowels - long 
s *- short 
consonant blends 
digraphs or diphthongs^ 
endings * 
syllabication 
prefixes antf, suffixes 



Passage Comprehension 

4," 



timed word list test (Slosson- 
San Diego-Dur^llT 1 

list of high frequency .words - 
continue reading until 2t) 
unknowns. Allow a one second 
response (sounding, not counted 
as passing) (American Heritage, 
see *p. 36h / ■ 

instant response* to flash 
ejfcposur'e 

use In taped reading sample 
use in sample dictation 



Group Reading Tests, Informal 
Reading Inventory, Individual 
Diagnostic Tests (Durr^li, 
Gilmore, Gray, Spache, 
Silvaroli, Woodcock,/ 



1 Reeling Strategies and Problems 
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reading Hiscue Arn , /-is Tests 
taped sample readings 
cioze test 
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Diagnosing 
_in 
Writing 



Skill Categories 



Diagnostic Tools 



Clarity of 

Ca) 3entence construction 
tb) Paragraph construction 



^Spelling 

^Punctuation and form 
^Handwriting 
^Organization of ideas 



usdln^s^mple dictation, or 
personal paragraph sample 
following high level stimulus 
(rtory completion) 

copying. 

(a) from board 

(b) from. reader 

(note time elapsed) 



Diagnosing 
ih * k 
Oral Language 



Receptiv^ 
Expressive 



- listen and mimic 
-* listen and retell 

- sample taping of child dialogue 
or iponologue 

- taping of child interpreting 
picture sequence 



Early Identification * x * \ 

Early identification and intervention is essential for children who may 
experience learning difficulties. Learning assistance teachers can 
assist classroom teachers in determining the readiness of * specific 
children. By training tochers how to recognize, readiness signals, the 
'earning assistance' tocher can bolster parent and teacher support to 
individual children as they approach their own personal time of readi- 
ness. The benefits of delayed instruction and pre-readiness skill 
development are then guaranteed to the child, thereby avoiding the early 
failure syndrome. 

At the kindergarten level, the classtoom teacher will be usost effective 
in initial screening. The learning assistance teacher can assist by 



determining specific developmental lags and particular skill needs 
through the administration of tests such as: 

The Developmental Activities Screening Inventory (Physical, Motor, 
some Language) • , 

The Boehm Resourpe Guide Kit and Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 
(Language) 

S.T.E.P. - A Basic Concept? Development Program (Language) 
Santa Clara Inventory of ' Developmental; Tasks - (Ages 4-7) 
(Motor, Visual, Language) / 

The tests listed above lea<£ directly to program planning to meet the 
child's j^pecific learning needs* They provide primary teachers with 
specifier ideas for developing programs that are appropriate to the 
child's specific needs and skill levels rather than prematurely 
beginning standard reading programs* 



11.2.2 Direct. Instruction 

' Early Int6fven 'on J 

** 

Children, ages 5,- 7, may need specific skill programs as mentioned in 
the early identification section or they may only need general languagfe 
or motor skill development opportunities. Small group sessions in the 
classroom or with the learning assistance teacher can concentrate on 
language expansion, listening skills, or gross and fine motor 
development. Some teaching suggestions follow. 



Language fkllls \ 

- NurSery rhymes 

- Finger plays 

- Pokes Sentence Builder - JoAnn Pokes, Teaching Resources, Ginn * 
Co., 1976 

- Poems - Choral Speech 
Chant games 

- Action songs and stories 

- Flannelboard stories 

- Puppetry ' 4 

- Pre-Reading Skills Kit - Holt-Rinehaft & Winston 

- Fi^strips with tape 

75 * 8£ t * 



Listening Skills 



Listen and retell the story. 

; - Oingles, poems, word problems,^ tongue twisters, riddles and 
rhymes * ^ 

- Listen My Children and You Shall Hear by Betty Lou 1 Kratoville, 
The Interstate Printers and Publishers, Danville* Illinois, 1?68, 
revised 1973. 

- Perceptual • Communication Skills*. (Developing Auditory Awareness 
, and Insight) by Ruth Selma Herr, Ph.D. , Associated Visual 

Services, 1590 W.'^th ^venue, Vancouver, B.C.- 

- Pre-Readtng SJcills Kit - Holt, Rlnehart & Winston 

- Story Tapes - , 



Gross artd Fine Motor Skills 



- Movement education 

- Rhythm and dance ' ' 

- Gross motor programs 

- Flyfng Start Kit (and Extension ) by Stott, Gage Publishing Co., 
16* Commander Blvd.i Aglncourt, Ont. M1S 3C7 , 

/ - Active Learning , Bryant Cratty, Prentice Hail t Inc., Rt. 590 
/ . Brookhill Drive, West Nyach, N.Y. 1099^ " 

- Pre-Reading Skills Kit - Holt, Rinehart & Winston • # - - 

- Hove, Grow t Learn Kit - McGraw Hill 

Individual Educational Programs f 

In spite of the current emphasis to adjust classroom instruction to 
match each child's " personal performance level, there are still 
4ndividual children who require additional support and assistance frqm 
the learning assistance teacher. * 

4 " ■ ■ - 

Following assessment by the learning assistance teacher, the decision is 

made whether direct instruction in the "L.A.C. .will be necessary. If 
direct instruction is not provided, tt>e leaning assistance teacher wilL, 
discuss the assessment results and possible in-class programs and mater- 
ials with'tRe classroom teacher. . ^ — >s 




A child who is to receive dilrect instruction will have ar> Individualized 
program written by the learning assistance teacher in conjunction with 
the classroom teacher. The, program Is based on the needs revealed in 
the " assessment and consists of long range goals and short term 
instructional objectives; the servipes to be provided; an evaluation 
procedure; the anticipated \ duration o{ services; and a date for 
reviewing the program \ ? 

Before the child beginb his learning assistance program, a contact is 
initiated with the parents, and child to share the Information provided 
by the assessment and to enlist their cooperation and support for the 
program. The conference can be held at home, In the school, or in 
reserve offices, wherever comfort and communication is greatest. The 
tone* of the meeting should encourage parents toycomment, ask questions, 
and assist in the program at home. It Is extremely important that this 
contact be viewed as additional positive interest in the .child and that 
the involement of th& learning 'assistance teacher be seen as supportive 
to the family. The burden for this positive communication rasts on the 
L.A.C. teacher, as school experiences have not historically been 
pleasant /Or successful for many native parents. 

The time-referenced objectives ore shared with the parents and a further 
meeting to analyze the child's progress is established. If short 
reports £re used in the interim, these are examined and explained to the 
child and parents during the conference. 

i 

Program Components 

One of the 'major reasons that some children find it difficult to improve 
their own language arts' learning is the frustration effect of facing a 
"sea of unknowns!" -It Is very difficult for a chfld (or learner of any 
age), to identify all the parts and pieces of information he is missing 
and then organize those parts into a manageable learning package. 4 

The responsibility falls to the learning assistance teacher to identify 
these missing pieces and select small enough units initially, so the 
child can (1) f opus J his 4earning, (2) master the package swiftly, and > 
(3) concretely measure his learning success. 

Initially, it may tie useful to work with a package of only five reading 
elements, but most children can manage a package of ten unknowns in at 
least' two areas once the program has begun* 

* f 

e.g. - whole word recognition, and v 

- phonic or sound elements. 
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A young child's learning package might look like this: 
January 15 Word List 



which 
number 

people 
where 

through 

sentence 

move 

does 

large 

high 



(ordered unknowns from pp. -2, 3 and b of 
American Heritage List) 

3an. 15 - used in sentences 

read through with LAC 

* 3an. 16 - solo reading- 

accurately read 

Stopwatch Timed - 20 seconds 

Uan. 17 - 17.G,\up the list 

Han. 18 - 5.0, down the list ■ 

3an. 19 - 12.0 both up and down 

Oan. 22 - moved to new words 



Sound Pack Cards 
front 



back 



e 


*99 O 




window ft ■j jj 


f 

• 


fish 


i 


icjloo f£\ 


' X 


lekf * jgf 



front 


back 

r . 




th \ 


thumb 




er 


mother Jj^ 


i 


ou 


mouse 




ar 


c*L ! 


or 


corn 



The teacher gives the first introduction to the personalized word lists 
and sound packs so that meaningful context and accuracy are ensured. 
Further practice can be done alone, with a partner, a volunteer, or an 
aide, but final checks by , the teacher. All mastered words and 
sounds are attached $o \ rsonal running lists on the bulletin board. 
When a total of fifty words or sounds are mastered, a check is run and 
all mastered elements go home, with a supportive comment. New lists are 
then added onto an attractive card which notes the fifty level already 
achieved. 

In dciditioh to learning packages the program consists of large 
quantities' /of practice reading and' reading application, at the child's 
instructional' and independent level. In tutorial sessions the more time 
spent in real reading activity, rather than workbook and seatwork 
activity, the greater the growth. These reading activities should be as 
enjoyable as possible for the child. 
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Conseqgently a number of one to one, and solo activities are recom- 
mended: 

Neurological Impress 

- followed by Independent readback by the child at the end of- each 
page ' ' - 

- Beginning at independent level, reading paced by adult 

- Proceeding to instructional level, reading paced by adult 

- Moving to just ahefod of * instructional level by the end of one 
month 

, Rehearsal reading - the child is rewarded by tokens for accuracy and 
self-correction. 

\ 

Taped books 

- listen to the taped story and read-along 

- rehearsal, read alone < 

- read to someone else 

Tape-a-page (or two) 

- rehearse a page (or two) * 

- tape the page(s) 

- listen and check / - , \ 

- record the number of occurrences of the specific problem in the 
focuS (teacher elected, i.£. repetitions, omissions, additions, 
line pauses, e&fc.) 

paired filmstrip reading ^ 

- rehearse 

- alternate frames with teacher r partner, volunteer, aide 
Cloze paragraphs with an adult (typically every 7th word is deleted.) 

- child reads and supplies the missing words ' *• * 

- adult records words 

- adult reads using child's words 

child checks whether his or her words * ' 

- make sense- $ * 

- fit the grammar 

, - fit the meaning 

- j> * 

- adjust words ^o fit (first throdgh listening, and when skilled, 
then in reading at instructional, level.) 

In addition to these basic activities, a number of games, self instruc- 
tion machines, and drills are widely used to reinforce learning. These 
activities <*re most'useful when used in a one to one partnership with an 
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adult or stronger student. Post testing Is done by the learning assis- 
tance teacher to determine exactly what has been learned, as soon as the 
activity Is completed. 

Examples of .self Instruction programs are! 
Language Master - Bell & Howell 

System 80 - Borg-Warner - \ 

The Pal - Insight Media Centred 
Tutorette - Insight Media Centre* 

The most Important component of the learning assistance program Is the 
experienced judgment of the teacher; 

V \ , - m 

.» - The practiced ears and eyes of the learning assistance teacher 

remain the very best diagnostic tools available. 

- Regardless of any planned lesson, a chlld*s moment of difficulty 
may be the iragtc moment to begin Instruction on.a missing skill* 

- Daily anecdotal ^records on particular skill needs are* noted and 
used to plan follow-up lessons for a particular chIl T d the 
following day. 

\ ■ " r' 

11.2.3 Constat Ion * p * <v , 

\ * - 

Consultation between the learning assistance teacher and classroom 

teacher helps tp lighten the planning load of the classroom , teacher, 

especially when Initiating group and Individual Instruction. The 

learning assistance teacher may provide consultation to the classroom 

teacher In the fol rawing ireas: ' 

• Group testing results - assistance In using test results to group 
for, instruction and select appropriate reading texts. Group tes% 
results provide estimates so changes will t>fc expected to ocCur as 
the classroom teacf^er works with, the children and, observes their 

^individual needs ancK^ Interests* 

• Assessment - Information on Classroom behaviour and achievement 
Is given by teacher to\earnIng assistance teacher. ■ The results 
and Interpretation of f<n$\ Individual testing that; Is done by* the 
learning assistance teachek Is shared with the" classroom teacher. 

• Program Planning - direct Instruction programs are pLanned by the 
learning assistance and classroom teachers together. 

• Reviewing progress of class readi/ig groups - assistance may be 
provided by administering Informal, reading Inventories to chock 
reading levels for selecting appropriate materia 1 s and for 
regrouping. \^ 1 
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• iRdividualized programs - assistance m$y 'be provided by 
/developing appropriate. Individualized in-class programs and 

; -materials* 

• f*&ilow-up * consultation needs to be provided to facilitate 
transfer and maintenance of skills taught in direct instruction, 
programs in the learning assistance centre* 

• In-service - in order to strengt^enr the planning of* language arts 
activities and^offer # ideas for dontintious progress instruction, 

- the learning assistance teacher in consort with other skilled 
staff members organizes workshops to meet the instructi6nal .needs 
.identified by ^fellow teachers, these topics may include: 

- using oral inventories - ' ' 

- planning vocabulary enrichment 

- giving effective phonic instruction 

- planning useful and meaningful seatwork for group rotation 

- stimulating writing t * 
, - making language arts games 

*- using legends for literature appreciation * ^ 

- determining and recognizing readiness 

- discussing nfew methods in reading instruction. 

Fellow staff .members as well a y s the learning assistance teacher may 
use the opportunity to Introduce new .information, itechniques or 
methods t,6 the staff. 

The, responsibility for organizing effective in-service lies in the 
teamwork between the staff and the learning assistance teacher, as 
the purpose of any iJf-service activity is to matce more skillful 
instruction available Xp the children. i 
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12.0 PARENT SUPPORT SERVICES 



12.1 Home* Care 

x ^ m a 

At the southern end of Vancouver Island, five n3t ive Indian bands 
(Cowichari, Malahat, Halalt, Kuper Island and Chemainus Bay) combined to 
spQnsor a, .training/ course for pative para-professionals called ,the 
Native Family Support Infant^ Educatjjgn and Care Program , flhen the 8 
month course finished, 18 native workers were available to provide, a. 
home-based child care program for children from birth to age 4-. * 

This program focused on healthy ^child development with an emphasis ,on 
L 'event ion ^ and early intervention through increased parent awareness* 
In-home, support is provided through an activities approach. There is* 1 
also an effort to identify and * assist children with developmental 
'delays. In order to ensure that .traditional child rearing practices are 
integrated into this approach, an elder., 1 s group w?s formed to advise 
students in the program. The elders have produced a 68 page book, 
explaining effective child pea^ig practices of the past. 

The instructor for the course was Ms. Gajfle Dayies, 6160, Genoa Bay, 
Duncan^ B.C. Inquiries can be directed t;o her or to Mr,s. Philomena 
Mphonse, Covirichan Indian Band office, Duncan, B.C. p . 

12.2 Toy-Libraries 



In many urban areas* toy libraries are established in conjunction with 
local libraries to promote child development through creative play. ,In 
some areas parent resource centres are developed simultaneously to 
provide information, support, and family education in a comfortable 
a^ult setting. In British Columbia tfie Cariboo Skill Building Library 
at Williams Lake provides an excellent resource to adults as well as 
children with special needs. This service offers an excellent model of 
toy collection, classification, and circulation. Inquiries can be 
d' Free ted to the Management Committee of the Cariboo Skill 8ut 4 dfng 
Library, Williams Lake, B.C. .The Squamish Indian Band also has a 
program involving home visits the Mission and Capilano Reserves., 

Due to the small size of many native Indian communities, *oy libraries 
and parent resource centres might profit from an associat on with the 
community school and its library or kindergarten/nursery program. These 
programs can be cooperatively run*but do profit from th* expertise of a 
trained native worker.' 
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123 Hagte-School Coordinator 



i 



k In most native Irtdian communities, .the home-school coordinator provides 
special caring connection betweenthe native children, their families, v 
and the staff of the school. These native workers are selected by their 
local band councils to provide a bridge of understanding between school 
and community. As home-school coordinators they are particularly con- 
cerned with prevention and early intervention, so that children are not 
forced into crisis situations before problems are identified and dealt 
with. The more that school staffs* can develop a team approach with the 
home-schoql coordinator to Identify children with special needs and plan 
for family support, the more effective these workers, can be. , 

Another significant responsibility of t the hon>,-school coordirtator is 
interpreting family and cultural viewpoints 'apd values to school staff. 
Information and understanding provided by these helpers often estab- 
lishes the communication base necessary in out-reach efforts of the 
school. * 

*lhe home-school coordinators ^re certainly one, of thfe most significant 
persons providing the vital communication link between the home # and 
school. 
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13,0 CONCLUSION 



The ideas, strategies, and methods which are described in this Resource 
Guide are selected because of their effectiveness in various school 
bettings throughput North America, when 'used with native students, and 
their classmates, % * 

* 

As ^these techn^gues are woven" into the fabric of planning, which is 
integral tc effective teachers, the su6cesses of nStive students will 
continue to expand. Paramount to successful teacher-studen,t communica- 
tion is an attitude of high academic expectation combined with real 
personal concern. 



As these strategies develop wXder use, parents and teachers together 
will *be able ttf confidently "Imagine Success"^ 



/ 
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, APPENDIX A I ^--^ 

J * t 

Health Concerns and the Native Indian Student ' * 

To ensure that academic achievement of native students is not hampered 
by health problems, teachers must be conseious of the effect of student 
health on daily classroom performance. 

Middle^ Ear Infection , 

In schools serving native phiidre'n, a special preventive emphasis must 
bCvtfir.ected toward the prevalence of-'middle ear infection. Nearly all 
learning activities in the elementary school -revolve around an adequate 
use of the language of instruct^pn (English). This competency is very 
dependant on previous listening -experience, ai)d is totally dependant on 
the child having adequate hearing during instruction. It is also 
dependant on adequate hearing fromJbirtK to 3 years of age as this i"s 
the time thechilUls langua§e_£ounda£ion, is being established. 

■There is an increasing amount" of current research concerning the high 
prevalence of chronic middle ear infection among 'native children. In 
the October 1979 Oournal of American Indian Education , estimates of the 
incidence of "otitis media 11 range from 20 - 7,0% in native Indian 
children against, a prevalence of 556 fo^ children in * the gener'al 
population. This rate of incidence is effective by the age of 5, years. 

The relationship between hearing loss and impaired development, of 
language, seri&us- educational^ difficulty* - learning disability, ahd 
specific processing problems has been well documented. In Katz 1 study, 
he* concludes that: 1 rt the auditory deprivation resulting from the 
'earplug 1 effect of conductive hearing loss may cause continuing 
abnormal audi'tory function, even after? the infection or 1 fluid has 
subsided." . . * * 

It is. extremely important for the learning assistance teacher to ileter^ 
mine the incidence of (1) hearing loss, (2) hearing problems, and (3) 
^chronic hearing problems, in order to plan 1 effective remediation for a 
Qhild. If hearing problems occured between birth and age 3 then a full 
compensatory program is necessary at home and school to provide %he 
language input that was never experienced. If the hearing loss occurred 
chronically above age three, certain concepts may still be missing which 
need to be experienced- (SeeBoehm) * If the bearing loss is current, a 
precise medical diagnosis determining the exact nature of the hearing 
loss (i.e. frequency and sound levels) is necessary to provide precise 
remediation and/or possible mechanical amplification to assist the 
learner- 

Some of the signs that classroom and learning asistance teachers should 

be on the alert for are: * _^ 

/ * 

•^discharge from the ear canal 
• chronic respiratory infections 
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• chronic running nose 

• frequent head turning 

• short attention span in group situations, yet no less so in one 
to one situations 

• difficulty following directions 

• uncooperative behaviour with peers or adults 

• high activity level * - 

• irritability 1 ^ * 

Once a child is suspected to have possible hearing loss, the teacher 
should immediately request the public health nurse to conduct an 
individual hearing screening. Due to the fluctuating occurrence of 
hearing loss in native children, it may be necessary to monitor students 
at all grade levels throughout the year. A request for checking to the 
20 decibel level is very impprtartt since a 20 decibel loss is considered 
educationally significant. Often hearing screening is only noted tq the 
30 decibel level, as this is considered medically significant. 
Impedanbe screening for middle ear damage should also be administered to 
native children with suspected hearing problems. 

Tlie purpose of identifying and screening the child with a hearing loss 
is to provide more educational help to the child, parents and teacher. 
If the child's hearing is questioned as a result^ of screening, further 
diagnosis by a professional audiologist is necessary. It is* from the 
audiologist report that precise remediation can be planned including the 
intervention of speech and language clinicians; 

In the- mean ,ime, children with suspected or known hearing loss require a 
very particular" environment;. Following is a quote from the article on 
'"Middle Ear Disease, Hearing Loss, and Educatiorfal Problems of American 
Indian Children"; * ' ' 1 

"The educational consequences of this type of 
i hearing problem can be reduced by providing a 

^ special, hearing and language environment that will 
' minimize the auditory deprivation. Parents and 

teachers can follow these procedures to create an > 
' * optimal language-listening environment: 

1) - Reduce the background noise level when speaking 
to~the child. At home, tftis may mean turning off 
the T*V. or stereo; at sc' x>l, cover^ large 

* surfaces with 'carpetand o \er ( sound-absorbent . 
materials and providing separ.^ 'quiet* areas for ; 
intensive verbal interaction, or simply retreat from 
a stressful sound environment. * 

* * * 

2) When it is important for the ch^ld to 'hear a 
verbal message, V) be sure thp child is attentive 
before you begin speakin^r b) 'stand as close to the / 
child as necessary (this may mean preferential 

1 1 classroom seating or not calling to the child from 

i 



another room); c) face the child f ttcr increase non- 
verbal information from lips, facial* expression, 
gestures); and d), check to be-^stfre the message has 
been received" (repeat, rephrase, /or 'demonstrate, _ if 
necessary). * V ' - 

3) Provide periods of intense, one-to-one ^language- , 
stimulation - reading alou3, verbal play , or <, 
conversation - as a regular part of/the. child's home 
an?) school" education^ within anroptimal ^listening* "* 
environment^, as described above^" * 



Afvadditional technique related to (2)/above is to provide a visual eJue 
to the class before speaking to thejjn This provides the hearing limited 
child with an attention device so^Chat he can focus his hearing. ^Visual 
clues include: 

• Raising one hand untlj/the entire class mimics and is silent. . 
Flicking the room lj^nts and waiting for silefice. r * 

• Giving a hand signal to sit during activities (e.g. gym - play- 
ground) with clap immediately sitting and becoming silent. 

Visual Proble ms „ * 

~ : — / / • ' 

Visual problems afso/. require careful identification and screening.* 
Although wteaknesseis tjx vision do "not intefere fundamentally with lan- 
guage development they' will limit conceptual development and interfere 
with learning to read. Signs for teachers to watch for include: 

• red eyes and squinting 

• holding pictorial and printed materials close to fAce 

• difficulty copying from board ^ 

Chi yrcn with suspected .visual problems '\rtll also need referral for 
screening to the public health j nurse. The major adjustments to class- 
room routine for a visually limited* child include preferential seating 
and the opportunity to moye abqut when needed to get clear visual infor- 
mation duri 3 classroom demonstration^ and activities. 

For the child who -finds the screening test dffficult, further medical 
diagnosis by an opthafmologist is required to determine if corrective 
glasses are necessary. At the Bella Bella Community School, a preventa- 
tive binocular vision program,* including screening, teacher training and 
group tutoring in visual exercises is 'currently in operation. The 
future educational results of^this program bear, watching as they may be 
'useful to other schools considering preventive programs. 
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Locally Developed Curriculum Related to Native Life and Culture, K-7 

(for annotated"bibliogrtaphy of all Indian education .programs In B.C.. 
see "Indian Education Projects In B.C. Schools", Dr. A. More, University 
of British Columbia, 1981.) 1 ( 



VANC0U\£R ISLAND 



ALERT BAY (KWala) 



( 



1 - Learning K«ak«ala. \ * * . 

Series - a series of 12 graded workbooks^ and§Teacher's Manual. 

2 - K w ak w ala - native dancing. 

J \ i * -- 

3 >- K w ak w alay- native songs and games. 

*t - Mintbooks ,of legends with illustrations. 



CAMPBELL RIVER 



\ 



(KWa^a 



la) 



1 - 

2 - 

3 - 



Ethno-botany v - -slide information package 

Smoking -Dog SMmon - Henderson family slide jfhow K w kw a la and 
English description, 

K w ak w ala cu^tureVlessons - housing, transportation potlatches - 
includes K w ak w ala Vocabulary. 

(February ^980-).;- Kit - Social Studies - Environment 
The India^ Fishery; A comparison .0% K w aguil and Shuswap Techno-' 
logies. / " 

K w ak w ala h English Dictionary. 



5 - 



Language Program, Language* Lessons (1 
-Counting Book 
Alphabet '* 
Picture Dictionary 
* language Lessons (1 



- 10) 



10) Audio Tapes. 
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COWICHAN - DUNCAN - {Hul'qumi'hum) 

1 - Hul'qumi'hum language program 

2 - Illustrated legends 

. 3 - Puppets* *' * 
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CYUQUOT - Village By the Sea^- 1976 (Nootka) 

Filmstrip and spript, - Map 
How to Play La Hal \ \ 

- The Cove 

- The School 

- Boats 

- Tuut-suup (^ea urchin) 
TrollingJto Salmon 



- The WomrfrHSit Up- Salmon to Dry — -- 

- Eating- Ciam Chowder 

- Having Fun * a 
* Beach Combirtg y 

- Things We Make 

- A Final Look at Kyuquot ' ' 

NANAIMO - (Cowichan) \ * j 

1 - Native Language Program I 

2 - Native Studies Program (Secondary) 

+SAANICH - (SEN'CQFEN) * \ 
SENf'COFEN Language Program , * 
Saanich Native Studies. Program, Grades 8 - 10 

SPOKE (Hitjnatl; 

.Indian Arts arib. Crafts t §. ^ 

Native, Indian Studies Program 

Sooke Legends - T'Sooke and West Coast- Bands 

i 

i * 

PORT'ALBERNI 



Nuu-Chah-Nu,l*th Culture Program 



MAINLAND COAST/QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS 



BELLA BELLA (HEILTSUK) 

1 - Language program 
. 2 - Legends, illustrated 
3 - Preprimers 
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BELLA COOLA (Bella Coola) , 

1 -language Program 

2 - Mini books of legends *- ^ 

3 - History and culture of Bella Coola Native People (K-4>) - " 

HARTLEY BAY - (Smalqyaxf ^ * 

^.1 - Native Language program boSfcs - alphabet cards - workbooks , 
ft 

■ * 
KINGCOME INLET (K*ak*ala) 

1 - Student Books and materials - - 

KITIMAT (Wakashan) , * " * ■ 1 . " ' 

1 - The Small Fish (social studies^ unit for Grade 4>) slides, 
student text^ and video tape of Nass River eulachon fishing 

1 - Native Art and Design Program (Secondary)' , 

\ 

PORT SIMPSON / * 

1 - Language program (Smalgyax) * 

PRINCE RUPERT - 

< • 

1 - Mufleum and school board developed native culture -curriculum - 

Grade 4 unit materials 'and artifacts* 

2 - Smalgyax Language Program 

, 3 ^ Tsimshian Native Studies Program 

Q UEEN CHARLOTTES (Hajda) - , 

1'- "An Introduction to the HaitJa Pecple" (186 pages) by Kathy 

Bedard and Cliff Armstrong - A resource book for teachers. 
2 -'Haida Studies- (K - 11) . * 

SECHELT (Coast Salish) 



1 - The Sea: An Approach to North West Coast.Native Understanding 
^ > (A resource unit for upper Intermediate) ,4 

2 - Native Environmental Studies Program S.D. W (Sechelt) 

3 - 'Northwest Coast Kit* 
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YELLOWHEAD - NORTH ' 



1 - KISPIOX - (Gitxsanimx) Gitxsartimx for Kids -- Books 1 * 7* 
f Z t kITWANGA - KITWCOOLjGitksan) , ^; 

1 "- Language Program 
" ( £ - Art Program * 
• . 3 - Integrated curriculum' using elders 

3 - NASS RIVER (Nisgha) , * 

Bert McKay, 'School District No.* 92 (Nisgha), New Aiyansh, B 
* Nisgha Bilingual/Bicultural Curriculum. 

4 - TERRACE - HAZELTON (Tsimshian - Gitksan) 

Birds of the Ksan and Harvesting the Ksan Kits 

Tapes, drawings, legends, slides 
Gitksan language program 
£ - VANDERHOOF -j' (CARRIER), , A 1 

Carrier Readers, Lesson Plans} Workbooks, Teacher Manual 
, „ Carrier Culture 8o<Sk , .v 

Central .Carrier Bilingual Dictionary, Plant Book 
Carrier Country Map Book A * " ^ 

' Central Carrier Grammar -Sketch, illustrated Alphabet, 

• ! ■ 

FAR NORTH. \ ' 



DAWSON CREEK (Cree) 



Native Skills Program - Kelly Lake ^ 
1 - Wilderness Survival (1979) 
2*- Hoosehide Tanning (Alternate Education) 

Guidebook, Album, photos,' slides and synchronized tape 



FORT NELSON - STIKINE (Tahltan) 

1 r Sun,, Moon and Owl Readers - available through B.C.T.F. less 
aides * 
- " 2 - Tahltan Native Studies Kit - Grades 1-5 
Course Outline 4 
Teachers Handbook 

Study Book and Legends \ 30 ^ob cards 
Photo§rap'hs ' ' J ' 

* 3 - A Northern and Native Studies Program (1^80-81 ) 

Mr. ftalcolm McMurray - Director . * 
Foivt Nelson, B*C, 

School Districts No. 81 and No. # 87 

4 - The Way We Are - filmstrip of tape of Lower Post 

5 - Slavey Language and Cultural Demonstration Program, Scfiool 

District Np. 81 (Fort Nelson) ' ^ 
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3 - Liltfat for- Children: Intermediate - Curriculum philosophy, 
program outline, word list, t and activities* Also materials* 
that can* be xeroxed, t 

4 - Unwalmicwts Workbook - by, Lorna Williams 

5 - Booklets for'Thematlc Topics 
* a) Lilwat Readers, -Books 1 and 2 

/ b) Number Book 1 ■ ■ 

* ? c) Number Books (with hands) 

'< d) Colour Me Indian % 

m ? e) Stam Iza?, " * ' % ■ 

* f) StaroUi?? . * * . ^ / 

r g) Qumqen * ? 

/ h) Ucwalmlcwts Phonics Books, Book 1, 2 and 
' i ,1). The Becky Book - numbers and hands \ ' 

! 6 - Booklets on Legends* and Contemporary Stories 

p * a) Rosie and Mah " (ca'ssette available) (book onlj&) (with 

$ " ' cassette) ' 4 

^ . b) Weqw ti nkyapa (Coyote Who Drowns) 

r-i (cassette available) 

t v c) The Swimmer (cassette available) 

l , - S„„L , Boo^ . • '' ■ 

". ( a) Sulyalesta (on Lilwat Dance Songs Cassette) (book only) 

n (with cassette) « v * 

r - 5 b) Lilwat Dance Songs (In preparation) ■ 

8 - Taped ^Materials on Cassette, " \^ 

a) Lilwat Dance Songs (by\Rosle Ooseph) 
* t . b)^Personal'and;Legendary Stories by Rosie Ooseph 
. Qld Grandmothet 'Babyj&itting 



. fbsle Selling Basket Materials 



ousin Tom and Rosie Eating 

' - t iS - - — - _ Coyote- Who Drowns " . f 

; ' ; Coyote "and Owl \ ^ i ' 

I . Tfte Two Coyotes 

I 1 ^ . Young Man's Training (Isadore) 

; | # ; CanpingVWith'Gr^ijdma (Agnes Pierre) 

"i ' Tea at Camp . - 

J * . Making Yeas^ bread* at Camp--. / # *\ 

, . Drying Huckleberries V 

■ 1 1 * 

T ■ . 9 - T^'zil Book of Puzzl]es (1st Edition) 

Ts'zll Book of Puzzles (revised edition) \ 



10 - The Fish Line Magazines (twice a year) 

11 - Mahyegs: three stories 
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FORT ST. JOHN AND ROSE PRAIRIE (Beaver) 
1 - Shuswap' language program 

Q 

INTERIOR 

I' * , 

CACHE JCREEK (Shu swap) 

1 -JShuswap language program 



"/ 

/ 



KAMLOOPS (Shuswap) * . 

1 - Primary Kit - 1 (S0-KL-9A-9&) 

Wigwhm Tales-by 3enn£fer Dick - 1973 illustrated by 3anlc$ 
Dick/Rboda Little' 

2 - St&ries About the Shu§way Indians - B.C/T.F. - lesson aides - 

1975 same authors ■ * ^ / ' 

1 - Intermediate Kit - 11 (SO-KL-IOA-IOB)* 

Wigwam Tales ^ (above) 1973 \ 
Indian Foods -Tim Michel - 1973 (also available B.C.T.F. 
lesson aides) . * . 

Coyote Tales * .. . 

Shuswap HytKs (also available B*fc»T.F. lesson aides (condensed 

from other source) . „ ' ■ 
Some photographs of SEBC "" , r 
Land of: the 4<ekuir - < 
Frontier Liying (McQueen Lake Env. Study Centre) 
Life Styles of Indians Early Settlers and People Today (MpQueen 
Lake ESC) * - ■ 4 - * - 

' The'Chase Burial Site (10A only), 

Thunderbird Park; . (10A only)' ^ 
^ - Shuswap" Indian Structures (filmsC^ip) * 

^Shuswap Indian. Artifacts (slide set" of -photographs of artifacts, 
in Kaimloops museum) 

Shuswap Legends (2 tales on cassettes by Mary Thotpas) ; 

Shuswap Indians* (Folio of duplicating masters) 

- * » < 

-' ' 

MT>'cURRI&j<Lilwat) 

Board 1 of Education, P.O. Box 174, Mount Currie* B.C* VON 2K0 

■ 1 - Unwalmicwts by 3an van Eijk 

2 - Lilwat for Children* 'Primary -^Curriculum philosophy, *ord 

listsj and activities. Also materials that can be jceroxed^ 
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KOOTEK AV - Cuiture'Kit (Grade 4) 

* * " K „ • *' ' ' ■ > 

, ■ " « ... . ' , ^ ' ■ " ' / , " * 

OSOYJDOS - Field Education, Osoyoos Indian Band, P.O. Box 340/ Oliver. 
B.C. VOH 1T0 1 \. r \ 

~ *■ ■ ■ 4* ■ i 

* 1 - Indian Studies (Grade 4 unit, - Social Studies) 

2 Curriculum Programs,* 1 in process 1980/81 

2 - Slide/tape presentation on the Inkameep, * v 

, ^ 3 - '"The Great Grape Gamble*' - 1/2 M video cassette,.- 30 yinutes 

4 - Audio tape interview i(ith elders on early histofy of band 

5 -r Photo essays* on traditional foods^- with .explanations on usage 

• ' - ■ '* 

OKANAGAN VALLEY - 01canaga"n Indian Curriculum Project (K-11) * ; 

3eff Smith, Director, Okanagan Indian Curriculum Project, 
.Penticton, .B.C. V2A"5K4. 

WILLIAMS LAKE - (Carrier'-Chilcotln",Shuswflp) , 
- 1 - Carried Language Program . 

2 - Chllc<Stin Language Program- , * 

- 3' - Shuswap Language Program .- books and workbooks^ 
"* 4 - Chilcotin Artifact Kit" 



.LOWER MAINLANP-FRASER VALLEY 



CHILLIWACK'- SARPIS (Halq 'emeulem) . 

Coqualpetza Education TrainiRg Centre,* Box 370, Sardis, 
■' \\ B.C. VOX 1Y0 ' ' 

^ 1 Halq '.emeylem. Language Program (Grades 1-7)* 

Language Cards -.Dictionary for-Manguage master 

Z - Sto.'Lo Sitel 'Curriculum 
* ' Study Units — includes texts; pictdre£ r slides, leg 
' . , Grade 1 ^ ;Upper fl S$o;Lo. Families! 

* Grade 2 # -'upper Sto:Ld Communities r - < 
Grade 3* - Upper*Sto:Lo Interaction 
Part I - wit;fv Communities , 
Part II ^ withXature , 





Grade k - Uppc? Sto:Lo Food 

\Part I - Fishing" U i * . - 

; ■ 'Tart II - Plant " Gathering * * 

Part III - Hunting * » 
Grade 5 - Rebirth of the Upper Sto:Lo Natiorx 

P^rt I - Land - - 

■Part II - Transportation \ ° 

Grade 6 - Upper Sto;Lo Art, Music^ Games 
-Grade 7- Upper Sto:Lo Cultural Stages 4 
{ 1 P^rt I - Contemporary People 

r j Part II>'^ Shelter* . ' / • 

Secondary program^in progress. A <? 1 

- *- ■ I 

.NORTH .VANCOUVER (Squarish)- * Education Coordinator, Squamish Band Offic^ 

1 - Language program * -J 

2 * Squamish Kit - social studies ^unit - grade k ^ 
* Pictures^ slides, booklets/, l^ooks, legends, artifacts 

3 - Stories and Articles Abjjut Us - Anne Simeon - Norgate School* 

* * " A 1 ... - . ' 

^ - S7ulh - More Stories aftd Articles about Us - Anne Simeon - ^ 
Northgafee Sd^jpol 

5 - Squamish Curriculum Project, K-11. ' " 

VANCOUVER # * ■ / 

1 - The Indian Resourpe Kit -^970.* YOJJ * 

(Grade ^) ~ Vancouver School District #39 
Texts picture?, . * ■ 
Slides - Cassette Tapes of Indian Legends 
Cedar Use - objects . * , / 

Model T Uongh»use - available through Br.ittania Community Cefitre 
library, 1001 Cotton, Vancouver i B.C. 

2 - Musqueam I & II >' , ^ 

Books 1 and 2 - "Hungum? i? num? for kids, copyrighted by 
4 V Musqaeam Band, c/o. Arnold* Guerin for us^- in^Southland. 

School ' v • ^ > 



SURREY 



,1 - Weavers of the West * Kit. Social Studies uijit V grade 
Compares* coast vs. interior sallsh culture (develftpsd 
Surrey, both available from B.C.T.F. lesso^ aids) 

VICTORIA * * / ^ \* 

: ■ - # , - / * * 

Native Studies Program, S.3. Willis Ouniop* Secondary School. 
.Language, Art, Cultural History. 
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APPENDIX C 11 



Published Books* and Materials "Related to British Columbia 
A ~ 1 : Native Life and Culture \ ) 

0 \ : ■ .* 



BQOIfS 



\ 



Ackerman, Maria: "T iinqlt Stories , Amu PressJ 197^. 



Blades, Anne: A Boy of Tache , -Widra- Books? -Montreal^' 1973, t \ t - 

• • -I 

Bouchard, Randy and, Kennedy, Dorothv:" w Lllloo^t ; ^iorle?,^ Sound 
Heritage, VoJ. VI - No.1, Aural History, Provincial Archives, 
Victoria-, B.C., 1977. . % - • • . , 



* B.C. Arts? Society and Indian Children tif r B.C.: - tales *F>™ the 
Longhouse , Gray's Publishing Ltd., Sidney, 8.C." 1973. 

/ y • * 

Clark*, Karen: Suft» Mo»n and Qwl Readers^ Books/T, 2 and , 3, K^refi 

Clarke, B.C.T.F. Lesson Aids, 197^, A (Tahlta^n . " 

Cleaver, Elizabeth arid Toye, ffllUam: Jfixe Mountain Goats of Temlahgn , 
*_ Oxford University Press, ,fTsimsf*£afV) .\ ; . 1 

Clubpk, Shirley; The Artx&f the Northwest 'Coast 0 Indians, Maemlllan 
Publishing Companyjjfc. , htew York, 1976^ " * ^ 



Clutesl; Georg?: Pot latch, Gray's Publishing, Sidney, B.C: 1969, 

* - - -. ; - ^ . ^ j>-, ... ... c j 

Gluteal, George^ Son of. Ravjen, Son of Deer , Grdy's -Publishing, Sidney, 
19<S7. * ' ' > - Y 



' Seorge, Chief Dan: My' He*rt Soar»s ; Hancock' fiouse. Publishers Ltd. ,^ 
Saanlchton, 1977. \ , V A 

4 , ^ v * 

Hafg-Brown^ Rbcferlck: Thq Whale People , Vttn. Morrow & C. , Nett York, 
1 196jfi. -' - 

Houston, James:- Eagle Mask - A ffest Coast Taje , Longman Canada Ltd. 
196(5. - *f t " , - ^ • - ; 
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s: Ghost Paddle - A Northwest Coast Indlan^Tale, Longman 
iada Lt^d., 1966. 

I \ t* 

ennedy, Paul E. ( The North .Ajnerlc'an Indian Design Coloring Book , 0oVer 
Publishers Inp. \ Weyf York. - (Includes Halda, Kwaklutl arid 
Tslmshlan) • * * % * 



Kirk* Ruth: David, Young Chief of the Qulleutes , Harcourt, Brace and 
•T^x^/orld, Inc.*, New York, .1967. (Olympic Peninsula) / 

" * \ ^ • ."\ ' 

Kitanmax School of Northwest Coast Indian Art: We-Gyet Wanders On 
(Legends of the Northwest), Hancock House Publishers, Saanichton, 
- British Columbla,^1^J. . * 

; ; \ ° r • \ * 

Mason/ Patricia & Ellis, Patricia: Indian Tales of the Northwest , 
\ ' CommCept Publishing Ltdl, Vancouver, 1976* ; 



McConkey, b>ls: Sea and Cedar , 0.3. Douglas Limited, \ Vancouver, B.C., 
>1$73. ~ s 



, N Illustrated by Douglas Talt. 

/ ^ - > 

Melancon*, Claude: „ Indian Legends 6f Canada' , Gage Publishing, Tbronto, 

^ 19^4. (Thompson, Tslmshian, Tllnglt) ' 

Ridlqgton, /Robin and ^3llli ^People of the' Trail, Douglas and 
Hclntyrey North Vancouver, /B.C.. Illustrated by Ian Bateson. 
(Northern V/oods^) * i - > - * r 

Scott, Rosalie; From First ;Moon to End of Year , Guinness Publishing 
Co4, Vancouver, 1977. (Lillooetj ~ ~ . • \ " \ 

Shannon, T^rry: * Tyee'fr Totem Polq , Gfcorge, Fv McLtfod Ltd., Toronto, 
' 1970. (HaldaF ~' . i * / . "* > \ ' ' 



v.-" V 



Sharpy Edith Lambert, N*Kwala , LIt&le Brown and Company, Tpronto tF 19$bt 
- '(Salfsh-Okanagansl * '* , * v * V 

I r . > ■ \. ' * * 1 It' 

Shorey Publications:" Dictionary of -thq Chl^Qk 3arqorf - 9th,Edltlon (or 
Indian Trade Language *<tf. the North Pacific), The Shorey Book Store, 
1 * Seattle^ Washington, ' 1973. , " , // • 

■ r «.' ■;. ; ■[■■ 

Simeon, Ana: %he She Wolf ,bf\ Tsfa-a Wat , Douglas & Mclntyre, Vancpuve^, 
1977. rr ^" 



* Sleator, Wllllain; The Angry ft oon, Little, Brown and -Company; ' Bos to?v 
1970* Illustrated by Blair Lent* (Ulnglt) ** 

* , ,* - S* * * " 

■ * S ' - - ' % ■ " * * ■ s ' 

Jora: _ Halda' Legends ~ Sacred One Both Still and Moving ~ Stone Ribs , 
- Intermedia Press, Vancouver," 1976* A - ~ 

Watorton, Betty; ' A Salmon for Simon , Douglas 4 Mclntyre, Vancouver, 
;1979. : ; ~~ " — " * 

" - > / "'. ' - : ' ' X \ - 

tfeatherby, Hugh; m Tales the ; Totems Tell, MaGndllan Company of l Canada 

Limited, Toronto, 19W;-;(M;W» Coast) . . c^* 

4 



FILHSTRIPS \ - ' ^ „ , - 

> ■ % . 

The Boy*Who Was Ofesprted , Barafh, Karl and Marta, Golden Leaf.Produo- 
~ tlons, V-anc6u^eV, 1980* "\ . , ■ - # 

(1 of set df ^ - West toist Indian Legends Tape.. anf<J teachers' 

Guide) ■ . - * . " 



diving fog- Fish, Baresh, Karl and (larta, * Golden Leaf fjrodqctfons, 
- Vancouver, 1980.* * " ' ju. ■ ■ ■ \ 

(f . of set of ^ -* West Coast Indian Legends Tape and Te&chersV 
. GOide) ' ~~ ~] ' 1 ■ , ' * / 

r K'San- (tape and script) by Gordpn Rjeld* (Out of publication, B.C. 

/ Native Teachers* Association?,, but 'available In many libraries and 
- jv * resource' centres In British Columbia*) -'\* 

* > ' , f ., — 

Kyuquot, Vi.llaga >By, The Sea , We^t /Coast Vancouver Island, Frances Wm. 
Stocks^ Box 212, Peachland, B.C. VO* 1X0. ' ' ; 

(Out of publication but- available -in many school libraries and' 

•resource centres in British Columbia,? ■ ' *, ' / 

/ * , ; ^ * • '••"/ 

# The Loons Necklaqe , by Cleaver; Elizabeth Tcye, and William, Weston 
r -\. Woods, Weston* Ontario, M9N *9Z9 - (Taped.) # /, 

■ ■' .; • . * • - . . ■ • / 

The«Monntain Goats of Temlahan , , by, Cleavjer, Elizabeth 4 Toye t William, 
Weston.Woods, Weston, Ontario, M9N 9Z9 - (Taped.) 
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The Origin of Daylight , Baresh; Karl and <Marta, Golden'ieaf Production,, 
t/ Vancouver, ,*190O. ~ (4 of set of * - West Coast. Indian Legend's, Tape 
and -Teaphers' Guide) — 1 / ■ ' \ 

" , \ ■ * ■ \ 

T * ' « ' ■ ■ ..- '«' ■■ \-~ 

The Way We Are , Lower Post ? .B,C, developed, taped and performed by 
students," (OutJ of publication. ^fchrougtf.B^CjT.F, lesson aids," Jbut 
' available In many schoc^ in British 

fc Columbia,) , , > . \ v*. ' O " 

^ ^ i s ^ * « 

Winter Huftters and' Mosquito* People , Baresfi, Karl and Marta, Golden Leaf 

er, 1980, ' 
ifest Cftast Indian 4 Legends, * tape' and- teachers' ' 



Productions, Vancouver, 1980, 
(1 of, set x of * - West 



V 



Guide,) 
jGAMES . 




G^me Game - (a Hunting Strategy .o|jfe)> Coqu'aleetza Education , 
Training Centre, Stol/orSltel Curriculum,' Sar t dls,' British Columbia, 

■ / . , '* ■ ' k- : ^ -■ r 

Sockeye* - (life cyc^e of the Sockeye Salmon^, Coquaieetza* Education " 
^ * Training Centre* Stolo;Sltel Curriculum, Sardls, British ColumlDla, 

* - , ■■ 

■ f * f / * * : .- fl 

KITS . . J ' , ■ > ■ , 

' : * " -I. i _ " ' # " ---- 

L'li'wat Kit - flmlstrlpSj tapes, slictes^^games, ' replicas, pictures/ 4 
National Film Board, 197*, % ■ ^ * , 

• ^ \ v • : ••• 

MAGAZINES \j \ ' ' ■ ' ' V ■ 7: 

'Daybreak Star - j^ra^ _4 sl'The herb off understaridlng") , United Xndi-ans/ 
of All Tribes rounditlon, The Daybreak' SUr ^bltur^Educatioo^ 
Centec, Discovery Park! P.O. Box 99253', Seattle, Washington, 98^9,. 
U.S.A. (Teachers' guide to monthly^ magazine-) 

' . ' si \ . - A - A 



SLIDES AND TAPES 



Voices From the Cradle Board - United - Indians of All Tribes Fouodationj s 
i *The Oaybreak Star Cjiiltural-Educatlon Center^., Discovery Park, P.O. ., 
'. JBbx 99253, Seattle," Washington, 981 i 9, . U.S.A. (Upper intermedi- 
ate), '. \ ' ' - '\ ':. ' ■ / \ ^ 



\ v ,.X f . ■ 1.08 . *w 
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APPENDIX D * 



Some Suggestions For Using Wordless Picture -Books 



Courtesy of £ Marian Gibbons, Librarian, Maplewood Community SchooJr, 

v * North Vancouver. B*C* 

/ ^ - , 

1* ■ In Kindergarten - to give a ''sense ,of reading 11 - left to right, 

handliryj books* independence* 

2* To stimulate oral and written expressiont 

- primary children tell story to older children who 
write it down for them 
^r- children tell story on tape* / 

\ ; - ' \ ^ * ... ' ^ v /' ; 

3fc£V Provide a plot h line foir creative writing and oral story telling in 

older "grades* * - ■** 



4* As a plot line 'for creative drama* * ^ 



5 * When teaching punctuatiqn *cjf dialogue - children write and 

punctuate dialogue for a given*number <of pages* 



^6* For naming of characters* places and cfejects* 

> . ^ _ \ * ■ * . 

7*'- For comparisohs, oral and "Written, of the SAME PLOT - different 

children name, describe and interpret the same 
* . story in different w^ys* v , , 

8; For writing descriptive and expository paragraphs* 

\ 1 

\ l * 

9* for studying and comparing art styles and methods - how A picture 
\ . "talks'*, noting, of detail* how face and gesture 

\ create meaning* (body language)* «* 

i * 

; ■ 
10* As an incentive for cpeating children's own books** 



11* Children, illustrate a^fatoilllar story - make a wordless picture book 
— : From a iRnown story* 
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USING WORDLESS BOOKS TO EXTEND. ORAL AND WRITTEN LANGUAGE 



Courtesy of: Dr. Wendy K. Sutton, Faculty of Education, , University of 
British Columbia./ 

i / 

1. BOOKS TO H^LP DEVELOP ATTENTION TO DETAIL/PERCEPTION ' • 

Anno, 4^1tsumasa: Annois Alphabet, Rodley Head, 1^7^-. 

, ' Anno's Counting Book , Crowell, 1977. / 

Topsy-Jurvles rweatherhlll, 1970. . 

;.' ' '• / - 

^ Adamson, George: A Finding Alphabet , Faber _&VFab6r, 19fefl. 

Finding 1 to Tfl ,jFaber & F^ber, 196ft. % * 

i 

t Feelings, Muylel \ 
and Tom: Moja Means One: Swahlll Counting Book , Dial 

Press, 1971. 

Hqban, Tana: Count and See , Xacmlllan, 197£. 

Look Again f, Macmlllan, 1971; 
j Shapes and Things , Macmlllan, 1970. 

r . 

4 , 

Lewis, Stephen: Zoo City, Greenwlllow, 1976. 

■ v - r--. 

Sugita, Yutaka: One to Eleven , Evans Brothers, 1971. 

"* ■ T 

I 

\ . - 

* it 

, U/igerer, Toml: Snail, Where Are You? Harper and Row, 1962. / 



2. BOOKS TO HELP. CHILDREN USE DETAIL TO ANTICIPATE/PREDICT/ IMAGINE* 

Carl, Eric:/ Do You 'Want Tb Be My Friend? Crowell, 1971. » 
Ueno, Norl'ko: Elephant Buttons , Harper and Row, 1973. 
Rlngl, KjelA: The Magic Stick , Harper and Row, 1968. 



*Llsted In order of complexity. 



1D4 



iio 



6 



Hutchlns, Pat:- 
Hogroglan, Nonny: 
Mayer, Mercer: 
Krahn, Fernando: 

DePabla, Tomie: 



Changes, Changes , -Macmlllan,^ 1971. 
Apples , Macallan, 1972. «\ 

■i 

Bubble, Bubble, Parents 1 Magazine Press, 1973. 

! 

Journeys of Sebastian , Delacorte, 1968. 

How Santa Claus Had a Long and Difficult Journey 
Delivering His Presents, Delacorte, 1970. 

Par\cakej*for Breakfatet , Harcourt Brace, 197tf* 



3. BOOKS TO HELP DEVELOP A "SENSE OR STORY 11 * 



Alexander, Martha: BBbo 1 s Dream , Dial Press, 1970. 

Goodall, John S;: The Adventures of Paddy Pork , Harcourt, Brafce^ 
1 m and WorW, 1968 * many others* * ^ 



Mayer, Mercer: 



Ward, Lynd: 
Krahn, Fernando: 



Spier, Petee* 



A Boy, A Dog ,and A Frog a , DJLal-*Pifess t ».1^67 
- many s^ue^lsir ^OneH^rSgrToo Many * 



y Frog Goes ta Dinner , etc* \ 
'(visually gK)re sophisticated) Ah-Chota; \ 
HIc-cup r Two Moral Tales ; Two More Moral Tales . 

The Silver Pony , Houghton Mifflin* 1973* 

The Self-Made; Snowman, Llpplncott, 197*. 

April Fools ; The Mystery of the Giant 
Footprints; Flying Scissors; A Funny Friend from - 
Heaven • 

Noa^s Ark, Doubleday, 1977* 



BOOKS INTRODUCING A "SECOND LEVEL 11 OF MEANING*^ 



We2el, Peter: 
Baurn, Willi: 
Aruego, Jose: 



The Good Bird , Harper and Row, 196*. 
Birds of a Feather , Add 1 son-Wesley, 1969. 

L ^ VP 

Look What.I Can Do, Scrlbner, 1971. 



Krahn, Fernanda: A Flying Saucer Full of Spaghetti , Dutton, 1970* 



*Llsted In order of complexity. 



9 
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Ringi, Kjeili The TflflnneiV Harper and Row, 1969. 

Meyer, Renate: Vicki, Atherfeum; 1969* 

Mendoza, George: The Inspector/ Doubleday, 1970* 

'Anderson^ Laurie: The Package , Bobt^s-Merrili, 1971* 




LIST OF WORDLESS PICTURE BOOKS 



AUTHOR 



TITLE 



Adamsorv, ft. 
Adamson, G. 

Alexander, M. 

T 

Alexander, M. * 
Anderson, L. 
Anno, M. 
Anno, M. m 

Aruego, Oose 
Barton, B. 
Baum, IV. 
Carl, E. 
Carl, E. 
Carroll, R. 
Carroll, R. 
DePaolo,. V. 
feelings, M.T.^ 

Goodall, 3. 
Goodall, 3-:S. 

Goodall, 3. 
Goodall, J.S. 
Bamberger, 3. 
v*)ban, T. 



A Finding Alphabet 

. Finding 1 to 10 ! 

* : 

* Boba's Dream 

Out; Out! Out! ^ 
s The Package; A Mystery ^ 

Anno's Journey 

% ■ / 

Dr. Annoys Magical Midnight 

Circus * 

Look What I Can Do 
Elephant 

Birds of a Feather m 

Do You Want "To Be My^Friend? 

' I See a 'Song 

The Christmas Kitten 


What Whiskers Did 

Pancakes foe Breakfast 

Hoja Means C *e: Swahtlt 
Counting Book 

The Adventures of Paddy Pork < 

The Ballooning Adventures 
of Paddy Pork 

Paddy Pork's Holiday 

$Krettbettina's Birthday 

'A Sleepless Day 

Count and See 
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AUTHOR 



TITLE 



Hoban, T. 
Hoban, T. 
Hogragian, N. 
Hutchlns, P. 
Keats/ E. 3. 
Keats* 3. 
Kent, 3/ 
Krahn, F. 
Krahn^.F/ 
Krahn, F. 
Krahn, FV 

- - -. * 

Krahn, F. 
Krahn, F. 
Krafrn, F. 
Krahn, F. 
Lewis, S. 
Marl," I. 
Marl, I. 
Mayer , B. 
Mayer f M. 
Mayer, *M. 
Mayer, M. 
Mayer, l{. 
Mayer 



Look Again! ; * . 

Shapes & Things ** 

* "* 

Apples . 
Changes* Changes 
J>sstl Doggie - 
Skates^ • 

^The Egg Book 

/ - > , 

April Fools " 

Applying Saucer Full of Spaghetti 

Flying Scissors x 

How Santa Claused A^Long and 
Difficult. 3oqrney Delivering His 
Presents , -. 

3ourneys of Sebastian 

The Mystery of the Giant Footprints 

The Self-Hade Snowman 

A Fuftny Friend from' Heaven 

Zoo City 

The Apple and the Moth ' 
The ChlgkerTand the Egg ti 
Bubble; - Bubble; and Vickl 
A "Boy /'A Dog and A Frog 
Ah Choo I ' * 

. Frog Goes to Dinner 

Frog on His Own - . *" 

Frog, Where Are You? 
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AUTHOR 



TITLE 




The Great Cat Chase* 



Sugit/a, Y. 
"turtle, B. 



Uen£ f N. 



Ungerer^ T. 




ccup 



~ Two Mbral Tales 

't 

The Inspector^ ! 
The Haglc Stick 
The Winner \ ' ! 
# Making Friend^ 
Noah's Acfe 
My friend tlitle 3Vm & He 



Y 



One to Eleven 



Deep in the Forjfest 
Elephant Buttons 
Snail, Where A*e You? 
The Silver Pony 



The River 

/ - 

/ The Good Bird 
The ..Bear and the Fly 



* APPENDIX E 



List Of ; Suggested Materials And Programs 

» ! * - *^ * ' 

..-'** l . 

About Indians; A Listing of Books* ^th Edition , Sha/jnon, Maria and 
Ellis, Eleanor, Coordinators-, Department "of Indian "and Northern 
Affairs, Government of Canada, *1?77. . 

: • , ■ v - 

Active Learning by Bryant , Cratfy, Prentice * Hall v Inc. , .Nyach, N.Y. 
1<5?9^ * - 



American Heritage List of Word Frequency , 1971, -available from- the Lower 
Mainland Council of thfe International Reading Association, 3216 W. 
2nd Avenue, Vancouver, British CblumWa V6K 1K8. 

, \ 

Basic Oral English Course t The , by Colllou, t Rose, Illustrations by\ 
Slngieterry, Cqnnle, School Publications Specialties Ltd., P.O. Box v 
1^6, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, S7K 3L7. / * " \ 

^ ■ . ...... . ... , . ' ' \. 

Boehm Resource Guide And Kit for Basic Concept Teaching, The . Ann E. 
Boehm, The Psychological Corporation, Harcourt Brace, Oovanovlch 
Inc., San Fraftclsco« 1976. " 

Developing Pre-Reading Skills by Brake, Rachel. Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Torortto, 1972. 

. . 0 . ■ '" v ^ 

Developing Activities The, Screening Inventory by Dubosei Rebecca and 
. Langley, M3ry, Beth. Glnn & Company, Scarborough, Ontario. 

* ■> * * _x 

Dictionary of Idioms for the Deaf/ A . by Maxlne I* Boatner and 3ohn C. 
i Gates, revised and edited by Addam Makkal, National Association for 
the Deafj Thayer Avenue, Silyersprings, Maryland, U.S.A.* / 

- " / - - . r ' - 

* - v ^ w t 

Elementary Language Arts Curriculum Guide , Ministry of Education, 
British Columbia, Victoria B.C.-/W8. { { - > 

' . 'I ■ " ' - 

English As A Second Language/English As A Second^ Dialect, Province o*f 
British Columbia^ Ministry of Education, Resource Book on Teaching*/ 
Victoria, 1980. * / 
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✓ the original document was planfc^ 



English As A Second 'Uanguage/Dlaleot Resource Book? K-T-2, Ministry of 
Education; ' Curriculum Development .Branch, 'Province, of British 
Columbia, "1?'81 ; 

r - • * / ; • ■ . ■ ' - 

<w . , 7 * "/. ■ -', * . ■' 

Flying Start Kit (arid Extension) , by Stott, Gage. Publishing Company, 164 
' *^ Commanded Boulevard, Aglndour-t, -Ontario M1S 3C7, 



Pokes Sentence Builder And Extension Kit , by 3ean Fokes,* GInn & Company, 

Scarborough, Ontario^ 1976, v 

- ; \/ • / ^ / , ^ * 

*/ , ' . ■ * *i**-< * 

, G^tes - Mac Ginltle* Reading Tests - Technic^ Manual by Gates, Arthur I 

antf MacGlnUle, fralter ^7, Teachers College Press Columbia 

Uj/lversity, New York, 1965, % 

/-'■-- ■ : v : - . 

Glnry720 Reading Series , Glrin' and Cpmpany, Canadd, 1979, 

/.•■■; ■ :. ' ■ ' V •-. : •■ 

Hands On by Anne Taylor, 'National Film Board and MacMlllan Publishers, 
/ 1977. »*'''-.■ . " ' 

"How Can I Help My Child.. Get Ready to Read?" . Erlc-Crler and I;R.A. 
•~ Mlcromoriograph by .Norma Rogers^ . International Reading Association, 
Newark, Delawace, *19711, -1978. ' ' i ■ 

Language Games and Songs for Core English r Seraf Ina and Barry OotjnSon - 
^Glnn and Company, Lexington, Mass, .1971, ^ , 

* * " . " * ' ■' ■ * 

Language Master - Bell and Howell, Canada Ltd,, 230 Barmac. .Drive, 

Weston, Ontario M9L 2X5, 

* - • 

Listen, My Children, And You .Shall Hear by Betty Lou, Kratovilje, The 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, Danville, > Illinois, 1?68, 
revised 1973, * - - ' ' 

Open the Lights , English As A Second Language, Activities for Young 
Children by Carruthers, Corlne, Addlslon Wesley, Vancouver, *1981, 



The Pal * The Instructional Industries Inc, flall-ston Uake, N,Y, 

distributed by Insight Media Centre, W23 Canada Way, Burnaby, 
British Columbia, K 

- ■ . • 

... • * - . ■• 
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Perceptual Communication Skills (Developing Auditory Awareness and 
Inslcjht) by Ruth Selma Herr,-Ph.D. Associate ^Isual Service, 1590 
^ West ^th Avenue, Vancouver, British Columbia. \ J 



Project Learning Tree . Canadian Forestry Association of j British 
Columbia, Vancouver^ B.C. 1977.*^ 



Read along .. TV Tape Series for beginning, reading, Ontario Educational 
Authority-, available through Provincial Educational Hedi4 Centre, 
Ministry of Education, Richmond,' B.C. VE26, 27, 28, 29,' 30, 01,. 

m \ 3?, 33, », 35. " • . <> ? • ^ /" 



•San Diego Word Li,st Test 

' ■ ;' ' / 

Santa Clara Inventory of Developmental Tasks . Wro, Gainer Sr., Editor,, 
Richard L. Zweig Associates Inc. ,\ Santa Clara, California. 

* * - /■' 

Seejng to team . Visual Education Curriculum Project^ Salisbury College 
of Advanced Education, 5. Australia, 1978. . | 

• • ' ? ; • - • ■ 4 - - 

Slossan Oral Reading Test , Slosson Educational Publications, 1W Pine 
- Street, East Aurora, New York, 1*052 j 

" ' " a * " * ^ / * 

Sounds of Language Readers by Bill Martin , 3r . , Holt/( Rlnehart and 

Winston, .New York, 1966. * . 11 ■ 

Speech to print Phonics . 2nd Edition by Durrell, Dodald and Murphy, 
, Helen. Harcourt, Brace Oovanovich, Inc. San Erapsisco^ 1?72. 



//. 



SRA kits ,' Science Research Association Ltd., 707 Gordon Baker Road,_ 
Willowdale, Ontario 2S6. // 

* ■ ■ ' ' 

S.T.E.P. - A Basic Concept Development Program , m Patricia 3. Collins 
and Gary Cunningham, C.C. Publications, Tlgard, Oregon, 1978. 

System 80 « Borg-Warner Education Systems, '.$00 "/west University Drive, 
Arlington Heights, Iirinois 600§£«r , / 1 - 

. • ■ ■;■ ' . /■' 

Teach ing Spell inq ,' by Ves Thomas. Gage Publishing Ltd., Vancouver, 
British Columbia, ]97£. »[!■'. 



Toy -Libraries - ''How ta f Start .a_,Toy Library In *Your Community 
Canadian /Association of Toy Libraries, 50 Quebec Avenue, Suite 

" 1207 r Toronto, Ontario 1978. / ' 

* ■ * * 

* - * 

\ * • 

Tutorette , Audiotronlcs Pfoducts, 1350; Blrqhmount Road, Scarborough, 
Ontario^ distributed by Insight Medlar ^Centre, *523. Canada Way, 
Suraaby^ British Columbia. m - 

"What Books and Records Should I Xet for My P^e-Schooler?". An 
ERIC/CRIER \ I.R.fl. Mlcroroonograph by Norma Rogers, International 
Reading Association, Newark, Delaware, 19711,^1978; u ■ 

# 

"What . Is Reading Readiness?" An ERIC/CRIER + I.R.A'» Mcroinonograph by 
Norma Rogers, International Reading Association, Newark, Delaware, 
19711, 1978. \ ' t 

- "Why Read Aloud to Children?" An ERIC/CRIER + I.R.A. MtcromOnograph ' by 
Oulie T. Chan, International Reading Association, Newark, Delaware, 
19711, 1978. • • ( 

, * * 

~ Word .Analysis Practice Cards by Durrell,* Catterson, Harcourt, firace J , 
r Oovanovlch; Inc. .1977** ^ 

*. 

Workjobs and Mathematics Their" Way * Mar j . B^_J-ortion, Addison Wesley 
\ " Publisher**, Don Mills, Ontario, *1972. . — 
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